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With the present Number, the Forty- 
first Volume of FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUS- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER Closes. With the next, 
No. 1,067, our Forty-second Volume will 
hegin, We have only to renew the promises 
which we made in anticipation of this 
Centennial Year, and of the unusually 
abundant materials for illustration offered 
by its patriotie, historical festivals and | 


especially by its International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, to spare no pains in the 
future, as none have been spared in the 
past, to maintain the high position of this 
journal as the pioneer and leader of illus- 
trated journalism in America. | 


THE WHISKY RING TRIALS. 

T has been well said that it is not enough | 
for the decrees of a court of justice to be 
right; it is almost equally important that 
they should seem to be right in the eyes of | 

all the people. Hence the wound which was | 
inflicted upon the popular conscience, in the | 
matter of the St. Louis Whisky trials, when | 
Ex-Senator Henderson was remoyed from 
the prosecution of those cases by Attorney- 
General Pierrepont—not for any defect of 
learning or skill in the management of the | 
prosecution, but for words deemed disre- | 
spectful to the President of the United 
States. That the sensibilities of the Ex- | 
ecutive should have been placed before the 
interests of the Government and the de- 
mands of justice was certainly not well 
caleulated to produce a pleasant impression 
on the popular mind. 

Then followed the letter of Mr. Pierre- | 
pont, under date of last January 26th (a 
few days before the beginning of General | 
Babeock’s trial), in which the attention of | 
Mr. Dyer, the United States District Attorney | 
at St. Louis, was very unnecessarily called | 
to, the statements made by ‘‘a number of | 
newspapers”’ to the effect that ‘there | 
would be no further prosecution against 
many guilty persons, who had confessed their 
crimes, in St. Louis, Chicago and Milwau- 
kee.”” ‘I cannot,” adds the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, ‘‘ believe this to be true; but as the 
assertion has been made that’ so many 
guilty persons are to remain unpunished, I 
have forwarded a letter to each of these 
cities to inform each District Attorney of 
the facts.” 

It was inevitable that this untimely 
intrusion of the Attorney-General, with 
such gratuitous advice, should have been 
construed into a note of warning addressed 
to those members of the Whisky Ring con- 
spirators who had turned State's evidence, 
and who had facilitated the conviction of 
Joyce, Avery, McDonald and McKee. If it 
had been the design of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral to deter these witnesses from bearing 
any further testimony in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, he could not have written more 
aptly to such a purpose, and hence the in- 
jurious criticism which his ill-advised com- 
munication has provoked even at the hands 
of Republican journals. And his advice in 
the premises was as gratuitous as it was 
injudicious, for it rests with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and not with the Attorney- 
General of the United States, to compro- 
mise any civil or criminal case arising 
under the internal revenue laws. Yea, it 
was doubly gratuitous, and, therefore, | 
doubly injudicious, for in the body of his 
letter the Attorney-General distinctly states 
that he is ‘‘ not aware that any of the offi- 
cials charged with the execution of the 
laws contemplate to favor or protect any of 
the accused.” 

Having thus stripped himself of all legit- 
imate motive for addressing such a com- 
«munication to the prosecuting attorneys of 
the Government, Mr. Pierrepont must not 
complain if the suspicious public supposes 
itself to find a sinister motive for the 
uwkward proceeding to which he has set 
his hand. And if, as he says, it is 
his determination to have these prosecu- 
tions so conducted, that when they are over 
the honest judgment of the honest men of the 
vountry will be that ‘‘ no one has been mali- 
ciously persecuted, and that no one has 
escaped through favoritism or partiality,” he 
could not have written more aptly to defeat 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


puted to and 


should have lent his name tosuch a maladroit 


! 
| current newspaper explanation that this un- 


fortunate ‘‘ letter missive’? was written at 


—— | the instance of President Grant and not at the 


| mere motion of his Attorney-General. Mr. 
| Pierrepont has since denied the accuracy of 
| this statement, but he has not helped the 
bona sides of the letter by pleading that it 
was meant to be ‘‘ eonfidential,’’ and ‘* was 
| exposed by great impropriety.” 
And asifthe confusion in these cases were 


destined to be worse confounded by each | 


step which the Administration has taken in 


clear-lheaded 


|} manifesto very naturally gave rise to the 
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uniform system of 
all of the coins of the world, and thu 


We'lstlil 


tails. 


It would be very appropriate to hold an 
International Congress on this subject pend- | 
ing the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia, to which delegates should be invited 
from all the nations of the earth, and where 


the whole question could be exhaustively 
treated, and possibly definitely settled. 


The four nations chiefly interested are : 
the 
These Governments already 


Germany, France, Great Britain and 


United States. 


and standard for 
avoid 
the confusion and loss which the present 
incongruous state of affairs necessarily en- 


} nine-tenths tine This -vstem requires tl 


decrease of about one third of one per een 
from the present weight, as follows : 


Weight in Weight of 


Jine gold coin 
Grammes. Grammes 
PESO. ceccccees 1.50463 Present......... 1.6781 5 
| Proposed..... re Proposed et a ae 1. 666666 
Decrease......0.09463 Decrease... 0.005147 


| 


Twenty dollars would weigh thirty-three 
and one-third grammes and correspond very 
|nearly to one hundred frances, the latter 
now. weighing 32.25806 grammes, standard 
gold. The following table will show what 
slight changes in the various national units 











| the ostensible ‘‘ furtherance of justice,” we | S0 nearly approach uniformity, that a com-! are necessary to a complete unification of 
have been called to witness a still more | promise would seem to be very easy. The| all coins: 
disagreeable complication by which the | 20-mark piece of Germany weighs 7.168 | Fine gold Weight of coins 
| Attorney-General is suspected to have been | grammes pure gold, and 7.965 grammes | Ss st id —— sitaataaite 
| made an unwitting cat’s-paw for the benefit | standard gold, and is worth $4.76,4. The | a ae Bi. «| 9-10 
|of General Babeock. One R. M. Sherman, | 25-franc piece of France weighs 7.258 | Present 20 dollars of U. S.... 30.0926 33.4360 [fin 
}an assistant of District-Attorney Bliss, of | grammes pure gold, 8.605 grammes stand- ee sy Apr iy oss abs a0. eases ot 1112 
| New York, having procured from Mr. Pierre- | ard gold, and is worth $4.82,4. The sove- | Present 4 pounds sterling. ... 20.2895 1.9522 § fine 


| pont a letter of recommendation addressed 
| to the District-Attorneys at Chicago, Indian- 


apolis and St. Louis, soon turned up at the | 
' last-named 


city as a suspected aider and 
Ona 
been 


abettor of General Babeock’s counsel. 


representation to this effect having 


} made by Mr Dyer (the Government prosecu 


tor at St. Louis), the Attorney-General was 
put to the fresh humiliation of surrendering 


he may deserve” at the hands of the offi- 
cials with whose proceedings he had inter- 


fered, not to promote but to obstruct the | 
| course of justice. 


Unfortunately for the credit of the Ad- 
ministration in this judicial process, the 


has not been of a nature to dissipate the cloud 
of suspicion which has arisen from all 
these sources. Mr. J. W. Douglass, the Ex- 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, when 
put upon the stand, testified as follows: 
‘Some two or three months before Secretary Richard 
son went out of office I had a talk with the President, 
and told him things were ‘crooked’ in St. Louis, and I 
thought if a proper investigation was made it would 


| result largely to the benefit of the Treasury; he concur- 


red with me, and asked me when I was going to begin; 
on the 26th of January, 1875, I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in regard to the change of Super- 
visors; the rumors of frauds beginning in 1872 caused 


| me to write this letter; afterwards, Secretary Bristow 
|} came into the office and we talked the matter over, 


concluding to wait until the Fall elections were over ; we 
waited, and then there were a number of Senatorial elec- 
tions, and we had to wait until they were over ; then we 
found that we were in the midst of the Presidential elec 
and that was another obstacle; after that, wea 
arranged to make the transfers.”’ 


tion, 


It is quite needless to comment upon a 
state of facts like that which Mr. Douglass 
here exposes to the gaze of the whole country. 
The Administration, it seems, deliberately 
postponed an inquisition into the guilty 


| practices of the Whisky Ring, at first, till 


the ‘‘ Fall elections’ were over, then until 
eertain “Senatorial elections’? were over, 
and then until the ‘‘ Presidential election ”’ 
was over! The members of the Whisky 
Ring were thus recognized as powerful 
allies of the Republican Party, whom it 
would not be safe to disturb in their plun- 
dering operations so long as these ‘“ elec- 
tions’ were pending. It is not too much to 
say that in thus consenting to this post- | 
ponement the Administration became an 
accessory before the fact to all frauds sub- 
sequently perpetrated by this flagitious 
organization—a circumstance which should 
have made the President and the Attorney- 
General doubly circumspect, lest they should 
be entrapped into making themselves acces- 
sories after the fact, now that the private 
secretary of the President has been put on 
trial for supposed complicity in this gigan- 
tic robbery of the public revenues. 

It is not for us to adjudge, still less to 
prejudge, the case that has been made 
against General Babcock before the St. 
Louis jury and before the American people. 
It now appears that while in the month of 
November last he was publicly clamoring for 
permission to testify in the St. Louis trials 
of that date, he was privately entreating his 
friends and counsel in that city to “fix 
things,’’ so that he would not be summoned 
to the dreaded ordeal. And it now appears, 
furthermore, that ‘‘ whereas before his trial 
it was freely stated in all the papers that 
the famous telegrams of General Babcock 
admitted of a ready and satisfactory ex- 
planation, we see now nothing but a stren- 
uous effort to keep them out of the evidence. 


oe 


reign weighs 7.322 grammes pure gold, 
| 8.136 reduced to standard, and its value is 
MM.86,5. The United States half- eagle 
Weighs 7.523 grammes pure gold, or 8.359 
| grammes standard gold, and its value 

$5.00,0. It will thus be seen that the vari 
ations in weight are exceedingly small, and 
as they depart from holding simple rela- 


tions with the metric they 


is 


System, are 


| this accredited lieutenant to “any severity |} Some of them not only commercially in- | value. 


| convenient, but are also scientifically ano 
malous, and reflect discredit upon the 
intelligence of the Government tolerating 
jthem. In order to secure the practical 
| benefits of an international coinage, only a 
|} few Manges are necessary. There must 


| evidence elicited by the examination of the | bea uniform fineness of gold coins, honestly 
| witnesses called to testify in the premises | maintained by the mints of the different 


| nations, and attested by annual interna- 
tional assays. Under such an arrangement 
the ‘‘ trial of the pyx ’’ would be by a com- 
mission appointed by all the nations en- 
tering into the treaty, and it would be 
necessary, as it has been shown by careful 
assays made at the United States Mint that 
the eoins actually produced by the Mint of 
France averaged 899.2 instead of 900, as 
required by law. This error was in favor of 
the mint, and the profit from it in one year, 
on a coinage of 210,000,000 francs, was 
164,380 franes. From this statement it 
will be seen that an international scrutiny 
would be necessary to secure good faith, 
and to serve as a mutual cheek upon the 
officers of the mints. 

Under this first proposition it is neces- 
sary to agree upon gold as the standard 
metal of coinage, and to adopt a uniform 
alloy. A majority of nations have already 
accepted nine-tenths as affording the best 
results, but the English cling to eleven- 
twelfths from custom and tradition, Pure 
gold is too soft to serve for coinage, as the 
loss would be very great. The alloy of 
nine-tenths is sufficiently hard to resist or- 
dinary wear and abrasion, while it does not 
destroy the die by offering too great resist- 
ance. This latter condition must not be 
forgotten, as there is such a thing as too 
hard a metal for practical working. Our 
Government at one time tried aluminium 
bronze as alloy, composed of ninety parts 
copper and ten parts aluminium, with re- 
ference to substituting it for our present 
nicke] coinage, but they soon found that 
the great hardness of the alloy would add 
largely to the cost of coinage, and the pro- 
ject was abandoned. The gold alloy, nine- 
tenths fine, wears very well, and the 
convenience of the decimal relation is de- 
cidedly in its favor. The wear of coins 
has been determined in England by actual 
experiment, and the result reached, after 
taking specimens of all the gold coins, 
shows that each coin bears an average an- 
nual loss of about 1-900 by friction. Small 
as this abrasion is, it amounts to a very 
large sum in the aggregate. If the United 
States Mint should receive back all the gold 
and silver coin in the country at face value, 
it has been estimated that the Government 
would lose over $100,000. The question of 
a proper standard of fineness is, therefore, 
one of importance, and this has been de- 
termined by the rubbing together in a re- 
volving barrel, half a million times each, 
of alloys of gold made with silver, copper, 
platinum, iron, tin, lead, bismuth, mangan- 
ese, nickel, cobalt, zinc, arsenic, antimony 
and aluminium. Under these circumstances 
it will not be difficult for the members of 





And yet we are told that they meant no 
harm. Then, why not admit them without 
objection, and show their innocent charac- 
ter?’ Such is the view taken of the plead- 
ings in this case by even such a determined 
supporter of the Republican Party as the 
New York Times. And in the face of such 
pleadings it is obvious that a technical ac- 
quittal of General Babcock by the St. Louis 
jury will not suffice for his acquittal before 
the har of public opinion. 





INTERNATIONAL COINAGE. 


HE annual trial of the coinage of the 
United States, which has just taken 
place at Philadelphia, and is fully described 





his own determination. That a lawyer re- 


in another column, suggests the question 
whether it is not possible to establish a 


the International Congress to agree upon a 
| uniform standard. 
Having settled the fineness, the next 
question likely to arise is uniformity of 
| weight and nomenclature. The simplest 
| plan would be to stamp the weight of the 
gold coins on the face in metrical terms— 
| that is, in grammes, and decimals of that 
j weight. On the reverse side, something 
equivalent to a trade-mark in the form of 
| an eagle, or effigy of any kind, could be 
| placed, to show, in what country, and at 
what mint, the coin originated. 
way a cosmopolitan nomenclature would be 
introduced, into which everybody would 
easily glide without opposition or jealousy. 
It has been proposed in this country to 
provide that each dollar of denominative 
value shall contain 1.5 grammes fine gold, 
and that the coins shall remain as before, 





In this | 


It will be seen from this, as has been ably 
argued by Mr. D. B. Elliot, of the Treasury 
Department that the chief point of practi 
cal moment soon to be decided by comimet 


cial nations is, whether 30 or 29.082258 
grammes of fine gold the former the 
German standard, the latter the French 
| standard—shall represent or define their 


If the proposed change be made in 
the American gold dollar above indicated, 
twenty dollars will conform exactly to the 

| three union crowns of Germany and very 

inearly to the 1,000 pence sterling of 
| England. Byadopting the new gold dollar 
ithe United States will really take the lead 
| on the road to unification, and England and 

France will be pretty certain to follow. 

The whole subject has been ably dis- 

cussed by Dr. Barnard, President of the 
American Metrological Society for the pro- 
motion of and improvement in systems of 
weight, measure and money, and by Hon. 
Samuel B. Ruggles, delegate to the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress held in Berlin. 
It would be the crowning glory of a long and 
well spent life and a great triumph for our 
country, if our distinguished citizen, Mi 
Ruggles, could be permitted to see as 
sembled at Philadelphia an International 
Congress composed of men of science, mas- 
ters of mints, enlightened merchants and 
traveled men, appointed as delegates from 
foreign powers, and to there have definitely 
decided the important question of the uni- 
fication of coins, as well as of weights and 
measures, to which he has fer many years 
gratuitously devoted so much thought and 
labor. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER AND 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


HE Ecclesiastical Council, which met in 
Plymouth Church on Tuesday, the 15th 
of February, will be remembered in history 
as one of the most extraordinary assemblies 
of the kind in the whole history of the 


Church. It was the largest Council but 
one, as Mr. Beecher himself said in his 


opening address, ever convened in the 
United States—the largest, beyond all 
question, ever brought together at the call 
of any one Church. Its title to considera- 
tion, however, rests less upon its bulk than 
upon its character and purpose. It repre- 
sented one of the most intelligent and in- 
fluential religious denominations on this 
continent. It was convened for the pur- 
pose of settling certain questions which 
seriously affect the moral standing and 
usefulness of one of the ablest of orators, 
the most effective of preachers, the most 
gifted of the sons of men, and through this 
man the welfare and future usefulness of 
one of the largest congregations in the 
world. 

We have no desire to enter, at present, 
on the question of the guilt or innocence of 
Henry Ward Beecher, or the propriety or 
impropriety of the conduct of Plymouth 
Church. It is quite clear, however, that 
there is a great secret—we fear a sinful 
secret—which will never, perhaps, be fully 
explained. It is quite clear, also, that in 
connection with this secret there has been 
much wrongdoing—prevarication, dissimu- 
lation, falsehood, and, it may be, perjury. 
We should like to think well of Mr. Beecher. 
We should like to be able to believe him 
pure and true and good. We should like 
also to think well of the class of people 
whom, during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, he has been successful in gathering 
around him. But this mystery stands in 
our way. What is it that so agonizes Mr. 
Beecher’s soul? What is it that wrings 


from him a sweat almost as of blood ? 
What is it that makes his warmest and 
most trusted friends so fearful of the 


truth? The Council has, no doubt, done 
some good service; but, so far, it has 
| not brought to light the ‘‘ bottom facts "'"— 
it has not dispelled the cloud which rests 
upon the great Plymouth divine. 

The Advisory Council cannot be said to 
have proved a gain either to Congregation- 
alism or to the cause of religion generally. 
Christianity, it must be admitted, has once 
more suffered in the house of its friends. 
The light which has been thrown upon the 
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habits and practices, the thoughts and ac- 
tions, of so-called Christian men is the re- 
verse of encouraging. If Plymouth Church 
is to be regarded as a fair pattern of a 
Christian congregation in these times, it 
cannot be said that the lines are well drawn 
between the children of light and the chil- 
dren of darkness. If the Beecher scandal 
has done nothing else, it has apparently 
demonstrated the inherent weakness and 
imperfection of the Congregational system of 
Church government. In almost every other 
of the great religious bodies—the Roman 
Catholic, the Episcopal, the Presbyte- 
rian, the Methodist—Mr. Beecher would 
long since have been either acquitted ol 
found guilty; and religion would have been 
relieved of the seandal. If Mr. Beecher 
suffers innocently, it is the fault of the ee- 
Clesiastical system to whieh he belongs; if 
he be guilty, religion suffers. There is 
great reason to fear that the Couneil will 
hot succecd in getting at the bottom facts 
of the case, and making an end of the great 
seandal, We shall regret such a result, for 
the sake of Mr. Beecher himself, for the 
sake of Plymouth Church, and for the sake 
of the Church at large. 


WATCH-MAKING INDUSTRY. 

N°? manutacture has advanced with more rapid 

strides in the United States of late years than the 
making of watches. Other countries claim the honor of in 
venting the pocket timepiece, or the art of an unique deli 
cacy of finish by hand, but our own workmen have 
brought almost to perfection the process of watch-making 
by machinery. The Chinese boast of having invented the 


clock some thousands of years ago, and the Germans assert | 


that they were the first to bring into the market the 
*jittle clock’? in an iron case which was worn sus 


pended on the breast, several hundred years since, No 
ordinary pocket could hold the case, which was six inches 
in diameter and weighty m= proportion With these 


claims, however, we have nothing to do. It is not dis- 
puted that the first watches made by machinery were the 
production of citizens of the United States It was as re 

cently as 1848 that the idea of making watches by ma 

chinery suggested itself to an inventive genius in Boston, 
who saw at once the advantage of a sv-tem of interchange 
of most of the parts, Even the best Swiss and English 
Watches, though produced by the same hands, fail so en 
tirely in uniformity, that one part of the works cannot be 
substituted for another. To meet this diffieulty., and 
establish something like a system of manufacture, a num 
ber of experiments were made, which resulted in the es- 
tablishmeut of a watch factory in the suburbs of Boston in 
1850. From this time the business became an assured suc- 
cess, though there were still some croakers who believed 
that the timepieces thus made could never enter 
into successful competition with those produced by the 
cheap labor of Europe. It can hardly be a matter of sur- 
@ rise that these prophets of ill existed, since the watch is 
composed of one hundred and fifty-six different parts and 
pieces, and the work that has to be done is most minute 
The machinery in use is in itself a miracle of art. Some 
of the drills are so small, that the holes they make cannot 
be seen without a microscope; the registers measure the 


Jeast part of an inch; and the machines that shave steel | 


do their work so minutely that it is almost impossible to 
detect the result of the process. Over such obstacles as 
these American ingenuity has achieved a complete tri- 
umph. Brass and steel are used in about equal quantities 
in constructing the works of a watch. The sheets are 
thinned between stcel rollers, and thousands of wheels 
are cut by a single machine in one day. The plates, or 
framework of the watch, are prepared in a room by 
themselves, and there drilled for the insertion of the 
screws and pivots, It is estimated that one man, with 
the aid of the machinery used for this part of the busi- 
ness, will do sixty times as much work as was formerly 
done by hand in the same time. The forty-four screws 
needed for each timepiece are made by swift-running 
machines that, with lightning rapidity, convert fine steel 
wire into minute screws, which, after being polished and 


tempered, take a fine blue color, and are then ready for | 


their infinitely delicate task. Though it takes nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand of these screws to weigh a 
pound, yet cach one has its thread perfectly cut, and is 
uniform with its neighbor. In cutting teeth in the 
wheels, the same process of uniformity is visible. An 


upright shaft passes through the centre of a pile of | 


wheels, a lever is raised, and then the cutter does its 
work almost in an instant, grooving each wheel accurately 
and according to the pattern. No less wonderful are the 
processes of the escapement and jeweling-rooms. There 
diamonds, sapphires and rubies, gathered from all quar- 
ters of the earth, are cut into small slabs by circular 
saws, carved to the right size, and turned in lathes. So 


smvll are they when finished, that it takes eighty thou- | 


sand of them to weigh a pound. The holes into which 
they fit are measured by minute gauges with an accuracy 


that is miraculous. Nor does the delicacy of the work end | 


here. The dial requires great care. White enamel in 
a state of paste is spread over a thin plate of copper, and 
when dry the dial is placed in a hot furnace and left to 
bake for a minute. This process sets the enamel, which 
is afterwards polished with emery, then baked for an- 
other moment, and finally placed in the hands of those 
who are to ornament, point and letter it. When a watch 
is finished and put together, it is at first loosely 
adjusted, until it is seen what improvements and altera- 
tions are needed. Then follow the polishing and gilding 
of all the brass portions of the works. Next comes the 
inspector, who searches closely for flaws, and is quick to 
detect any inaccuracy. Finally, the adjuster takes the 
watch and times it. The process is crucial. The new 
timepiece is left to run for six hours in a place heated to 
one hundred and ten degrees, and then it is subjected to 
cold whose intensity is brought as near as possible to 
zero for the same length of time. If it does not run 
equally well under these conditions, it is rejected, and is 
sent back for such reconstruction as is necessary. If it 
passes muster under these circumstances, it may be taken 
for granted that it will be worth the price at which it is 
quoted. Our watchmakers are achieving a great success, 
and they owe it to the conscientious care with which they 
work. Their faithfulness and accuracy have conquered 
many prejudices, and they have well-deserved the golden 
harvest which they seem likely to win. For those who 
are fond of machinery and its more minute mysteries, 
nothing will be found more interesting than the exhibi 
tion of American machine-made watches at the Centennial 
Buildings in Philadelphia. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING FEBRUARY Ig, 1876, 
Monday......113'; @113'¢ | Thursday....1135; @ 1135{ 
Tuesday......113'¢ @ 113%¢.| Friday ..... 113‘; @ 1135, 
Wednesday ...113', @115% | Saturday ....1135 @ 113%, 


A New Dainty or tHe Frexcn Ccrstne.—The 
kangaroo has been introduced into several large 
estates in France, and is now hunted there like 
other game. The flesh is sold in the market, and 
is considered a great dainty. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON was born on February 22d, 
1732. On February 22d, 1876, his 144th birthday 
was commemorated with unprecedented enthusi- 
asm, not only throughout the United States of 
America, but wherever in Europe, Asia and Africa 
there happened to be Americans enongh to assem- 
ble in honor of “that transcendent name,’ as 
Daniel Webster fitly called it, which ‘‘ stands at the 
commencement of a new era as well as at the head 
of the New World.” 


THe Mantua Wasnincron Tra-Party at the 
New York Academy of Music, under the auspices 
of St. John’s Guild, and in aid of the Floating Hos- 
pital Fund, on Tnesday evening, Febraary 22d, 
was a happy thought translated into a good deed 
with the most brilliant success. Washington's 
birthday could not have been more appropriately 
celebrated than by this splendid charitable enter- 
tainment. 


A BILL To ABOLISH THE DEATH PENALTY has been 
passed by both branches of the Maine Legislature. 
Tue “OLp Guarp” sent as their representatives 
at the celebration of Washington’s Birthday in 
Charleston, 8.C., a delegation of ten officers and 


missary Captain F. F. Beales; Lieutenant C. G. 
Price ; Paymaster-Lieutenant Joseph Torrey ; Virst 
Sergeant John Martine, and Privates Molineaux 
sell, C. O. Wilson, J. E. Bazley, J. P. Whitley and 
James E. Nolan. 


WINSLOW, THE ForGER, is reported to be so eager 
to return home for trial that he is very impatiently 
awaiting the arrival in London of Detective Dear- 
born, who sailed from Boston on February 19th, 
with the necessary papers for his extradition. The 

| probable result of this trial will be apt to cure him 
of homesickness. 





KILLING IN SELF-DEFENSE 18 NOT MURDER, accord- 
cordiwg to the verdict of ** Not Guilty,’’ rendered 
by the jury on February 19th, in favor of Michael 
Finnell, indicted in the New York Court of Oyer 
and Terminer, for the alleged murder of Ned 
O’ Baldwin, the Irish Giant: 





TcK HAS BEEN MApE Scarce Exoven by the mild 
weather. Not 100,000 tons of the nsual 2,000,000 
had been cut on the Hudson up to February 14th ; 
and by way of aggravation, 40,000 tons were 
melted on the night of February 18th, by the fire 
which burned eight ice-houses of the Knickerbocker 
Ice Company, at Athens, N.Y. 


Tar Kee.y Motor Exp.osion in Philadelphia 
the other day did no special damage—except to 
the sanguine expectations of stockholders in the 
Motor enterprise. 





Burra.o, N. Y., considering the hard times, is 
doing an amount of ship-building just now that 
fairly takes the starch out of the arguments of 
those Congressmen who are talking about “ lan- 
guishing American commerce.”’ No less than three 
large lake propellers, one passenger propeller, ten 
steam-tugs and eleven yachts are now on the 
| stocks there. 





THE DEMAND FOR PosTAGE Stamps, postal cards, 
and stamped envelopes, during January, reached 
$3,500,000. The Department has sold 90,000,000 
postal cards since June 30th, 1875; the sales dur- 
ing the entire fiscal year preceding were only 
101,000,000. ; 





Tue WooLEN MANUFACTURE IN CALIFORNIA is 
rapidly increasing. The Marysville woolen mills 
| are running eighteen hours a day, and turning out 


| large quantities of blankets. 





GENERALS SHERMAN, HANCOCK, SHERIDAN AND 
| Orv all agree in favor of the transfer of the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department. The New York 
Times says, with truth, that people are getting a 
little tired of hearing philanthropy pleaded as an 
excuse for jobbery, and a pretty strong public sen. 
timent exists in favor of giving the officers of the 
army a chance of showing what they can do with 
the irrepressible ‘‘ wards of the nation.” 


Mup has cost the State dearly, according to the 
volumes of testimony from the canal commissioners. 
In the case of Belden & Co., the testimony shows 
how the returns were increased, reaching in one 
instance $10,000 a month, while dark hints are 
given, without actual proof, of whole boat-loads of 
material being moved away at night, returned, and 
then moved away in the morning as new loads. 
The evidence of Abram Sickles, an assistant fore- 
man of the dredges, shows that in September, 1871, 
the amount dredged was 10,556 cubic yards, and 
the State paid tor 14,911 cubic yards, the State 
being swindled out of $5,040.50 for that month 
alone. In November, 1871, the amount fraudu- 
lently obtained from the State was $10,572.10. 





sioner has recovered, says the New York World, 


Ring, and prevented a further steal of more than 
one million in the last year. The commission cost 
| about $35,000 only. The Republicans of the Legis- 
lature have been assailing it ever since the session 
began. How it makes them writhe and twist, to 
have the Canal Ring interfered with! 





| Curious Srartistics.—In the first five years of 
| life, of 100 Jewish children, 12 die; of 100 Chris- 
tian children, 24 die. Among 100 Christians, 38 
attain to 50 years; among 100 Jews, 54 attain 50 
years, Thirteen Christians in 100 attain 70 years; 
while out of 100 Jews, 27 attain 70 years. One- 
quarter of all Christians attain only 6 years and 11 
months; one-quarter of all Jews attain 28 years 
and 3 months. Among 100 merchants, one-half of 
the Christians die before 57, while one-half of the 
Jews live until 67. 
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men: Lieutenant G. A. Fuller, Commander; Com- | 
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Tue INpEPENDEN’T Press will not fail to echo the 
following declaration of the N. Y. Sun: “ Let it be 
remembered and recorded to the imperishable 
honor of Samuel J. Tilden, that under his auspices 
the government of this State has been purified, 
thieves of both parties, and especially of his own 
party, have been driven out, the sale of legislation 


| 


has been stopped, and the whole tone of official | 


and political life reformed and elevated.” 





on the subject of the Cuban insurrection is thus 
wittily and briefly summarized by the New York 
Herald: ** There is no insurrection worth speaking 
of: hence a hundred thousand soldiers are wanted 
to putit down. The island is twice as prosperous 
as it was; hence gold is at a premium and the 
soldiers are unpaid. We can make no terms with 
an insurrection which does not exist: henee no 
reforms can be granted wntil it is put down.” 

THe GoLpEN Wepprxe of Mr. and Mrs. David C- 
Levy, highlyvespected resident. of Vhiladelphia, 
was celebrated, on January 25th, by a large re 
union of relatives and friends at the house of the 
happy pair. Mr. Levy was born in Charleston, 
8. C., Jannary 23d, 1805. His grandfather, D. N. 
Cardozo, a native of New York city, was a soldiet 
of the Revolutionary War. 

Anoruer SteaAMsHip Couuision in the British 
Channel, and a report that the Egypt, of the Na- 
tional line,is ashore off Egremont Beach, on the 
Cumberland coast, do not make the Centennial 
year open auspiciously for the thousands of passen- 
gers who are expected to travel this season be- 
tween the Old World and the New. 





New York City seems to be “ counted out’ by 
the Directors of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company, which will run 
through trains from Boston to Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the Centennial Show, in eleven hours. This is a 
fresh reminder of the indispensabieness of a revival 


| of public spirit on the part of New York capitalists, 


if they wish to maintain commercial supremacy. 





Two CHRONOLOGICAL QUERIES have been sent to 
us by a correspondent: “ Ist. On what day, month 
and year does the Twentieth century begin’ 2d. 
To what century do December 3lst, 1899, and 
January Ist, 1900, respectively, belong 7" We an- 
swer-—lIst. The Twentieth century will begin on 
the first day of the month of January ef the year 
1900—instantly after midnight of the preceding 
day. The First century began with the first day of 
the Christian era, and the Twentieth century will 
correspondingly begin the instant that era com- 
mences to be a fraction over 1899 years old. 2d. 
December 31st, 1899, will belong to the Nineteenth 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Domestic. 


A sequet to ‘the Landis-Carruth murder at 
Vineland, N. J., was reached; Landis was acquitted ol 
the murder on the ground of insanity, and a few da 
afterwards he was examined, and, on being pronounced 
sane, was set at liberty. Scannell, of New York, was 
acquitted of a like charge for a like reason, and sent tv 


| the lunatic asylum at Elmira, where, although being 
| pow reported perfectly restored, he is still detained 
Tue Last SpanisH Nore To Tax Great Powers | 


century, and January Ist, 1900, will be in the! 


Twentieth century. It is on the same principle 
that a child is one year old on the arrival of its 
second birthday. 


A ParaGrapu is going the round of the press 
announcing that John Brougham, the popular au- 
thor and actor, is about to retire from the stage at 
the close of the present season. We are glad to 
contradict the report. We are, however, happy to 
add that he is now busy in writing his autobiogra- 
phy—a work which cannot fail to be very inter- 
esting. He has also just finished a new comedy. 





THe AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Socrery, entering 
upon its twenty-sixth year, has increased the an- 
nual dues of membership to $10. This is a neces- 
sary part of the scheme to provide a special building 


that will give adequate accommodation to the | 
g 4 } even plausible. The King, in his address at the open 


extremely valuable library and collections, as wel] 
as to the increasing attendance of members and 
their friends upon the Winter lectures. It is con. 
templated to purchase a building in the upper part 
of the city, for which the Society now has $25,000 
on hand, and make it serve the purposes of a geo- 
graphical and scientific club-house, in addition to 
the ordinary requirements of such an organization. 


‘« CLEANLINESS IS GopLringess.’’--An attempt has 
recently been made to introduce upon Eastern 
railroad lines the ‘‘ hotel-car,” an institution pecu- 





liarly Western, but which seems in some respects | 


to have outlived its popularity. No man, if he can 
at all seeure a comfortable berth elsewhere, will 


| satisfactory. 


New Jersey is one ahead of New York in a not very en 
viable proceeding 

Tue Babcock case ran a pretty rapid course 
at St. Louis. On the 14th the Court decided to admit 
the telegrams as evidence against, and on the 15t 
the prosecution rested. Ex-Attorney-General Williar 
opened for the defense on the 16th, and a number o 
witnesses testified to the good character of the defend 
ant. On the 17th the President’s deposition was read 
and a letter-carrier, James Magill, put on the stand 
His cross-examinatiou practically destroyed the force 
his direct testimony. The Court ruled out two of the 
dispatches that had been held in reserve, and admitte 
the third, and the defense rested. On the 18th, Jadg 
‘orter, for the defense, asked the Court to direct a ver 
dict of acquittal, on the ground of insufficient evidence 
but the motion was denied. The summing up began on 
the 19th, being led off by Colonel Broadbead, for th 
prosecution. He was followed by Mr. Storrs, for the 
defense, whose speech being interrupted by an attack 
palpitation of the heart, an adjournment was made to 
Monday, the 21st 

Tue Special Committee of the Louisiana House 
of Representatives, appointed to investigate the books 
of the State Treasurer, declared that both that officer and 
Governor Kellogg should be impeached, that Attorney 
General Dibble should be removed, and that criminal 
proceedings should be begun against Alfred Shaw, at 
torney for the Metropolitan Board of Police, and 
J. H, Oglesby, the fiscal agent. 

Ar the thirty-fifth annual commencement of the 
Medical Department of the University of the City of 
New York, beld at the Academy of Music on the 15th 
diplomas were presented to 134 graduates. 


Tue trustees of the John Hopkins University 
have secured Professor James J. Sylvester, LL. D., F.R.S a 
of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, England, 
for Professor of Mathematics. 

A CONVENTION ofthe Governors of the Southern 
States will be held at New Orleans on the 25th, to devise 
plans for promoting emigration from Europe, to the 
cotton and tobacco districts, of industrial hands, 

For the first time’in its history Cincinnati will 
have a Mardi Gras pageant on the 29th. 

Cuaries O'Conor will make his reappearance 
in public after his illness, on Thursday evening 
February 24th, when he will preside at the annual mec: 
ing of the State Charities Aid Association 


Foreign. 


AMERICAN securities remained tirm in the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. 

Tur Alfonsists appear to have adopted a prac- 
tical plan for the termination of the war against the 
Carlists, and if the jealousy of the Spanish officers can 
be held in subjection to the demands of patriotism, a 
cessation of strife may be expected at an early day. The 
appointment of General Quesada as chief of staff to the 
King is a deserved compliment to the military ability 
of that officer. 

As an apologetic reply to the last American 
note, the Spanish circular, recently issued to the foreign 
representatives of that country, cannot be considered 
The statement that the United State 


| took twice the time (i. ¢., the duration of the war in 


Cuba) to subdue Florida, and France much longer to 
conquer Algeria, is no excuse for the oppressions forced 
upon the Cuban people. The London Times, reviewing 
the pith of the note, says: ‘‘Spath speaks as if she had 


| not merely been guiltless of oppression, but had treated 
| the island with generosity; and altogether we are forced 


go to bed for the second time in a hotel-car, leav- | 
ing alone the annoyance of being turned out of | 


your comfortable lodgings for the purpose of hav- | 


ing the same transformed into a breakfast-table. 
The idea of a hotel-car may have been ingenious, 
but it cannot last among a people that in the se- 
cond century of its existence will probably enjoy 
more leisure and think a little more, even if it 
travel somewhat faster than during its first hun- 
dred years. With more time to observe and prac- 
tice the various proprieties and amenities of life, 
they will surely not patronize a system which 
compels them to sleep near the kitchen-range, or 
to eat upon the bed-slats. The Americans are a 
cleanly people, and though they may for a while 


| be driven along in the encouragement of something | 
| that looks smart and ingenious, they can never be 


Governor TILDEN’s CANAL Investigating Commis- | 


more than $42,000 of money stolen by the Canal | 


made permanently to support anything that savors 


of bad ventilation and hidden dirt. What we do 


look for at an early day on our railroads is a din- 


ing-room-car proper. The hotel principle can be | 


maintained, but not in the same car. A healthy- 
fitted-up saloon-car for dining purposes only, 
where no beds are allowed to be made, is really one 
of the luxuries of travel which we are surprised to 
find not a single enterprising railroad company or 
palace-car company has ever yet hit upon. Thus, 
indeed, a man might enjoy the comforts of a repast 
with his family, while traveling at lightning speed, 
without any arriére pensée, and without bedclothes 
odors about the table. Only when this reform— 
sleeping in one car and dining in another—is inau- 
gurated, will the hotel-car become really popular 
through the length and breadth of the land. 





A Repuction in TevecrarnH Rares is the happy 


| 


result for the public from renewed warfare be- | 


tween the Telegraph Companies. 


\ 


to infer that the people which bas fought against so 
good a protector for more than seven years with inde 
scribable bitterness must be an unparalleled compound 
of stupidity and wickedness. Such a line of argumen: 
lacks the first element of good advocacy, for it is not 


ing of the Spanish Cortes, said that 32,000 soldiers had 
been sent to the island since his accession, and that ‘ we 
shall uphold the integrity of the Cuban territory.’ It 
might not be impertinent to inquire, What becomes oi 
all the Spanish troops sent to Cuba? Here is an ac- 
knowledgment that 32,000 bave been sent from the 
mother country in about one year; and under the Re- 
public large bodies were forwarded every few weeks. 
There has been no account of any of these men having 
returned to Spain, neither is it evident that they have 
seriously interfered with the programme of the insur 
gents. If the integrity of the Cuban territory is to be 
upheld by sacrificing many thousands of soldiers each 
year, the time will come when resistance to an order, 
the execution of which 1s simply brutal, will precipitate 
another revolution at home.” 


A new difficulty with the Herzegovinians is im- 
minent. The Porte having yielded to the pressure of the 
Great Powers and accepted the reforms proposed in the 
Andrassy note, granted amnesty to the insurgents; but 
they, displeased with the provisions of the new reforms, 
refuse to abide by the Sultan’s concessions, hence the 
peaceful settlement of the troubles is likely to be consider 
ably retarded; and as the Powers under the guarantee are 
bound to support Turkey, Herzegovina is left in a 
worse condition than before, having to encounter the 
opposition of the leading European cabinets in addition to 
that of the Porte. 

Tue social and diplomatic worlds of London 
have been agitated over the rumor that General Schenck 
had tendered his resignation, the more so by reason of 
the connection of his name with the Emma Mine 
swindle, Although denials were made of the actual 
tender, the immediate probability of it is con- 
sidered strong. It should not be forgotten that the 
President makes it a rule to stand by every official sub 
ject to ‘‘ newspaper abuse."’ 

Approval of the cession of the Prussian rail- 
ways to the Empire has been given by the Emperor 
William. 








OBITUARY. 


Fesruary 14th—At Paris, France, Mrs. Cornelia 
V. N. Roosevelt, widow of James I. Roosevelt, and 
daughter of the late ex-Governor Van Nes, of Ver- 
mont, aged 65. 

“ 17th.—At Hartford, Conn., the Rev. Dr. Horace 
Bushhell, a prominent literary and theological au 
thor, aged 73. 

** 18th.—At Boston, Miss Charlotte Cushman, the 
tragic actress, aged 60, : 

‘¢ 18th.—At New York City, William B. Reed, 
Ex-Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, ex-United 
States Minister to China, and for many years the 
leading lawyer of Philadelphia, aged 70. 


* 19th.—A dispatch from Paris annonnces the 
the {death of Henri J. G. Patin, a member of 
French Academy, and Adolphe T. Brongniart, a 
popular scientist and author, 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO LNDIA,—THE PRINCE OF WALES VISITING THE MONKEY TEMPLE, BENABES. 


Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Sze Paor 415. 





























SCENE OF THE ACCIDENT. 
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ENGLAND.—THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT ABBOT’S RIPTON, HUNTINGDON—GENERAL VIEW OF THE 





ENGLAND,--THE KAILWAY AOULVENT AT ABBOT’S RIPTON—RAISING THE ENGINE FROM THE 
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FROM MOSCHUS, 


FRANK 


A faint ‘* Yes,” 
up to her own room. 

‘*What bave I done? What have I said?’ she 
panted. ‘ Oh, if William should find it out! Iam 
sure he would call it flirting, be is so very particu 


By W. T. 

Wi, the wind softly sways the azure sea, 
] j rit kindl t the ht ; 
My languid spirit kindles at th ght | lar: but | only told the truth—l know I did and 
And then the land BO more & Gelight | that ought to be spoken at all times. My heart is 
Only the mighty main seems sweet to m« big enough to love more than one person at a 
: | time, and, if Sam objects, ] can write and let him 

But when the waters in their wrath grow hoa : 
And the ng rollers rage with curling foam, 
I turn again towards my wooded home 
And love to look upon the sea no more 
Ab! sweet the land, and sweet th rest dark 
Whose pines make song, whate’er the wild wind’s 
strile ; 
And hard, indeed, must be thé sher’s life, 
Who toils upon the deep—his home, a bark 
His prey, the roaming fish. But ‘tis my lot 
Beneath the plane’s full leaf at ease to dream 


And thence I love to hear the streau 


Whose pratile charms, and can disqu 


passing 


et not 


LIZA. 
M. DE JARNETTE. 


CHAPTER I, 


By E. 


' ID you ever know a “ Charley ’’ who was not 
nice and clear-eyed (eyes generally blue), 
and altogether pleasant? I remember me of 
a certain naval officer, and a ‘ Doctor 

Charley,” that all the girls went wild about, and all 

the young maidens who read this story can re- 

member them, I will venture to say, of at least half 

a dozen hike Charley Benton. He was a young 

man whom it would not be safe to leave alone with 

his own grandmother, had there been no other ear 
into which to pour sweet nothings. 

To Liza Dean's utter consternation, he came 
alone, in response to an invitation to her old school- 
mate, Nellie Benton, ‘‘to come with her brother 
and pay them a visit.’’ ‘* Them,’’ meaning herself 
and brother, William Dean, with whom she, Liza, 
lived and kept house. 

Liza remembered Charley as a schoolboy, so 
lively and good-looking, that all the schoolgirls 
made « pet of him. 

‘* Nellie was off on a long visit, Miss Liza,”’ said 
Charley, “* and the house was as lonesome as a 
funeral, and I was only too glad of an opportunity 
of renewing the friendship of * lang syne.’ "’ 

Truly, Liza did not feel at all acquainted, for 
Charley had lengthened and stoutened, had side- 
whiskers and a mustache, and, in fact, was no more 
‘*a boy’ than her own brother William. 

Handsome, very handsome; and he evidently 
thought so himself, for he wore his hair long, and | 
parted in the middle; a style which is not adopted 
by men who form modest estimates of themselves. 
in every respect he was a complete contrast to her 
lover, Samuel Eagle, who had 
of wonderful size 
dhair and dubious eye 


feet 


‘Hands and 
Mud-colors 


In that quiet, remote little country-house, what 
twas to be done with this fashionably dressed, dainty | 
exquisite? 

When William Dean politely showed him over the 
farm, and paused lovingly before the twin calves, | 
so exactly alike as to require a microscope of 
‘ donble hextra ’’ power to discern the difference, 
he showed an utter want of appreciation. The re- 
markable bunches of wheat hanging in the hall, 
and stalks of corn, resembling that of Pharaoh's 
famous d¥eam, inasmuch as there were seven ears 
upon one stalk, failed to make the slightest im- 
pression. He did not appear to krow whether 
turnips grew on vines or bushes, and worse still, | 
did not care a button about them, anyhow. William | 
could not repress disgust at this culpable ignorance, 
and in view of having the prospect of his society 
for several weeks ahead, almost regretted his ill- 
timed hospitality. ; 

Liza herself felt as if she had ‘‘drawn the 
elephant.’’ Not that the young man was at all dull 
with her, for his supply of small-talk seemed inex- 
haustible. Under it she blushed and nervously 
twisted her big engagement-ring, while William | 
would look on, with a provoking ‘d told you so” 
expression. P 

‘Thanks, no,” he said, when William invited | 
him to take another stroll with him (of about five 
miles) over the farm. ‘‘I prefer hearing Miss Liza 
sing this morning.” 

William went on his way, whistling ‘‘The Blue 
Danube,” infinitely preferring Mr. Benton’s room 
to his company. 

In her blue dress, Liza passed him on her way to 
the parlor, not feeling at heart near so much an- 
noyance as the “ moue” made for her brother’s | 
benefit indicated. , 

All the oung maidens aforesaid, who so swear 
by “ Charleys,” know how much good and valua- 
ble time may be wasted over a piano, with “ Hear 
Me, Norma,” ‘‘ Then l’ll Remember Thee,” and 
other similar sentimentalities. 

Liza might have finished William’s vest that she | 
had begun with such “a rugh’’; she might -have 
knit a new heel into one of those big socks, or, with | 
profit to herself, have read forty pages of history, | 
while the hands of the old moon-faced clock were, | 
scissors-like, clipping off three valuable hours into 
old Time’s waste-basket. 

It surely was pleasant to this rather solitary 
young girl to have such an interested listener to | 
her old-fashioned songs. Besides, he read aloud 
extremely well, and blue eyes and side-whiskers 
help out Tennyson wonderfully. They played 
backgammon, and after a while Charley bought a 
st of croquet for Liza, and then they had some- 
thing to squabble and = over, Which helps | 
along a flirtation wonderfully. 

Liza’s neryousnsss vanished like mist before the | 
sun, and William was well content to see his sister 
so well amused. 

Sam’s frequent letters from the Far West Liza | 
conscientiously answered, and, though not pining 
for his soon return, felt very amiably disposed to- | 
wards her absent lover. She had long ago written | 
him word that she expected a visit from a school- | 
friend, ‘‘ Nellie Benton ’’ and her brother, a lively | 
boy, “‘ who would shoot birds for them, and help | 
amuse William.” 

But since the “lively boy’s”’ arrival, who did | 
not care acent about “ shooting birds or amusing | 
William,” she had not considered the subject 

| 
} 


worth mentioning again. 

When, one day, Charley Benton asked her, with 
the most eloquent protestations of love, to marr 
him, instead of telling him that she was engaged, 
as all right-minded young women would have 
done (?), she turned red and white, and hung her 
head, and twisted her big ring nearly off. 

‘*T feel very sure that you love me, darling,’’ he 
said, ‘* though not one-half as much as I want you | 
to. Won’t you look me in the eyes, dear, and tell 
me so?” e held her small brown hands unresist- 
ingly in his, and kissed her red lips; but she would 
say nothing. ‘ Liza, am I mistakep’ Do you love | 
me a little ?”’ 


off this very night. Oh, | hope Charley will never 
allude to this again. 1 dare say he will forget all 
about it, and that will settle everything.” 
Comforting herself with this very improbable pro 
bability, Liza waited till her heart stopped beating 
so very loud, brushed her hair, put on a prettier 
necktie, smiled at herself in the glass, and de- 


| see nded. 


and then she broke away and ran | 


As the subject had agitated Liza to such an ex- | 





tent, Charley did not press matters any further for 
the present: only he assumed an air of quiet pro- 
prietorship over her, and was gently affectionate 
in his manner. 

Chere was.no doubt in his mind of a girl's com- 
ing around to his way of thinking on any question, 
if she were allowed time, and he was in no haste. 
Indeed, the Arabic proverb, ‘* Agifo lil Shaitan”’ 

‘‘ Hurry is the devil's,’ was his motto on most oc- 
casions. 

‘* Who gave you that ring, Liza?’ he asked sud- 
denly, as they were idly rowing on the lakelet that 
bordered William’s domains. ‘* And why are you 
always fidgeting over it? If it is tight, why not 
take it off at once, and not worry over itso? Let 
me look at it.’’ And he held out his hand im- 
periously. 


“ Oh, but that is impossible, Charley !”’ she cried, | 


earnestly; ‘‘it was given me by a friend, and it 
would be bad luck to take it off.”’ 

‘*Humph! I did not suppose it the gift of an 
enemy. You are like my sister Nellie—she believes 
in signs and omens. But you have not answered 
my question, Liza, and it is one | have a right to 
ask, since it seemssuch a blushing matter. Though 
I cannot see why, for I verily believe you are not 
acquainted with any man except myself.” 

“Oh, but I am, though!’ cries Liza, laughing, 
half indignantly. 

‘* Yes, there is your brother William ; 
not be jealous of him.” 

Rather glad at heart that such a favorable op- 
portunity for explaining the state of the case had 
presented itself, without her having to undergo the 


but I will 


| with the doctor, and asked Sam to walk into the 


terrible process of making up her mind, this weak, | 


unstable little Liza handed him the ring, deter- 
mined to answer all questions as religiously as if 
she were saying her catechism. 

But Charley did not ask any. 
self-conceit he suspected nothing. He read the 
inscription as best he could. ‘‘ *‘ Minzie—Mizzie ’— 
Don’t rock the boat so, Liza: I believe you are do- 
ing it on purpose.—‘ 8. E, to Liza ’—Oh, I suppose 
it is that Sally Ernest, that my sister Nell raves 
so about. Ky your leave,’’ he added, carelessly 
holding it towards her, ‘1 will replace it with a 
prettier one. You do not half belong to me till I 
have you bound with golden fetters.”’ 

** But, Chariey—"’ came almost in a whisper from 
Liza’s pale lips, then a little shriek, as the ring 
slipped through his fingers down deep, deep, deep 
into the waters. She put her hands to her face, 
and cried softly to herself. And looked exceedingly 
pretty, too, with the tears on her brown lashes, 
and eyes swimming in them, while the ready color 
deepened on her oval cheeks. 

‘*T’ll tell you what I’ve done, and it’s no great 
matter, after all. I’ve made room for the one I am 
going to give you; only mine shall be far prettier, 
with a big pearl——”’ 

‘Oh! no, no!’’ cried Liza. ‘‘ It must be exactly 
like the other, Promise me! I was so attached 
to it. I'll write the very words on a piece of paper 
to have carved in it,’’ and she peered down into 
the rippling water in the vain hope of seeing a 
golden gleam from the drowned ring. 

‘*Of course I will, if you desire it,’’ replies 
Charley, coldly ; ‘‘ but Icannot see why you should 
desire to have a girl’s name engraved in a ring I 
give you.” 


“But ‘Mizpah’ is not a girl’s name. It is a 


In his ineffable | 


motto,”’ stammered Liza, ‘‘ and my brother William | 


liked it so!” 


‘‘ And what the mischief has your brother William | 


to do with it ?’’ cries Charley, peevishly. 

Oh, what an opportunity was there, wy country- 
men, for this feeble-minded young person to have 
proved herself the noblest Roman of them all: to 


| looked down on the slender form in the armchair, 


have put George Washington and the immortal | 


hatchet to the blush by telling the whole truth! But 
when Charley added, in an injured tone, ‘I think a 
fellow might be allowed to put what he chooses in 


| his own engagement-ring,”’ she never opened her 
| lips. 





CHAPTER II, 


&* /\NLY two letters,’’ says William, at the break- 

fast-table. ‘‘ One for Mr. Charles Benton, 
the other for myself. Why, here’s good news, 
indeed, Liza!’ he continued. ‘‘Sam has had the 


| very best of luck, and we may look for him in about 


two weeks.” 
““And who is Sam?” cries Charley, looking up 
from his own letter with eyes suddenly suspicious. 
“Sam? why Sam is, or rather was, one of our 


nearest neighbors, and one of the best fellows in | 


the world. Have you never heard of Sam? I 
fancied Liza might have spoken of him.”’ 

** Notonce! ‘There are no Sams she has ever told 
me a word about.”" 

‘‘You never asked me about any,” says Liza, 
putting sugar in the cream-jug, and pouring coffee 
into her plate. 

That could not be denied, but Liza’s appetite for 
the nice buckwheat cakes suddenly vanished. 
Charley read his letter in scowling silence. 
from his father requesting his immediate return on 
important business. So there were only a few hours 
more in which to discuss the subject of ‘* Sams,” or 
any other. William had to bid his guest good-by at 
once, as he had some * yearlings to purchase that 
morning,’ so there was no restraint upon Liza’‘s 
tears, which flowed so freely, and she looked so 
heartbroken and distressed, that Charley put his 





| mystery in its practice. 


It was | 


arms around the waist of the blue dress, and did | 


not have the heart to allude to “Sams,” or any 
other disagreeable subjects. He left, promising a 
speedy return. 

True to his promise, he had obtained a fac simile 
of the lost ring ; only, in addition to “ the words on 


the piece of paper,’ Liza had furnished him, he | 


added, ‘‘ From Charley,’ which addition caused 
hours of mental uneasiness to the wearer. 
In the quiet days that came after Charley’s de- 
arture Liza had many hours in which to reflect on 


| on evil behavior. 


** Oh,” she moaned, “ I do love Charley ; I know 
Ido! What ever possessed him to come without 
Nellie, and get me into such a difficulty, | wonder ’ 
For I am as fond of Sam as ever I was, and 
William’s heart’s so set on the match, he would 
never forgive me if I threw him over, and I cannot 
marry but one, possibly. Oh, dear; it is all an 
accident, I am sure, and William ought not to blame 
me for @ pure accident.”’ 


| 


| so said our own good Saxon ancestors, when they 
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Her brother was so cheerful over Sam’s good 
luck, and looked forward with such satisfaction to | 
his return, that Liza could not bear to mention any 
thing of a dampening nature to him, and kept her 
troubles to herself—brooding over them in a nery 
ous way till 

Cor the bud 


ealment, like a worm 


Preyed on ber damask cheek 


Yes, this healthy, rosy-cheeked Liza, who hardly 
knew how a headache felt, became downright sick. 
First, she grew nervous and pale, starting at every | 
noise, and drooped about with an utter want of 
energy. William, noticing her languor, would send 
for the doctor, who dosed her with mixtures and 
pilis till she was sick indeed, and took to her bed 
out of pure fright and nervousness. 

When news came that Charley Benton might be 
looked for on the eventful Thursday that Samuel 
Eagle had fixed for his return, William whistled a | 
long whistle, indicating extreme surprise. Liza | 
immediately shut her eyes and pretended to be in 
a deep sleep, till her brother William, fearing he 
might awaken her, tipped on the toes of his creaky 
boots out of the room. 

Then Liza got up and wrote long and explicit 
letters to Charley, to Sam, and to her brother Wil- 
liam, heading them all, after the fashion of crimi 
nals, ‘A full and Complete Contession.’”’ After 
reading them over, she carefully burnt them all, 
and returned to her bed, with head throbbing and 
i vrning, and hands and feet as cold as ice. 

hursday came. Charley Benton came; then 
Samuel Eagle came, every line of his honest coun- 
tenance beaming with pleasure. 

William Dean stood on the porch, anxious and 
flurried, and scared about Liza. He was talking 


parlor for a few moments till he could join him. 

In the parlor Sam found a handsome stranger, 
who bowed coldly to him, and continued his occu- 
pation of pacing the floor. 

‘*Mr. Dean,” he said, advancing, as soon as Wil- 
liam entered the room, ‘‘ your sister has known of 
my arrival an hour; as her affianced husband, I de- 
mand to see her.” 

‘‘ Deranged, | presume,’ said Samuel Eagle to 
himself, regarding the stranger with compassion. 
To William he said, in a low tone, ‘** Cannot I see 
my darling at once?” 

“Your darling, sir!’’ cried Charley Benton, ad- 
vancing fiercely. ‘‘ What do you mean, fellow?” | 

mean my promised wife up-stairs,”’ he re- 
turned, coolly. ‘‘ What the deuce have you to do 
with it?” 

‘* Liza Dean is engaged to me!” hissed Charley. 

‘It is false !”’ 

In a fury of passion, Charley caught up a heavy 
chair and strode towards the other. 

“Hold, gentlemen, hold!” cries William, rushing 
between them. ‘‘ There is foul play somewhere. 
Come with me, both of you; the girl shall decide 
for herself.’’ 

Liza, looking pale as a lily, sitting in an arm- 
chair, in her pretty blue dress, heard their hasty 
footsteps on the stairs. She heard and trembled. 
In a moment they were standing by her—all three. 

William bent down and whispered a few stern 
words in her ear. 

‘‘There is the ring,’’ she cried; ‘see for your- 
self,’ and she shook it from her slender finger. 

“8, E. to Liza. Mizpah. From Charley.” 

They all read the inscription. Liza shut her eyes 
and moaned. 

*Samuel Eagle stood back, amazed. 

‘*What does this mean?” he said, hoarsely. 
“There is some trick. I'll swear 1 gave her the 
ring, but some one has tampered with it?” 

‘Pll swear I paid for it!’’ muttered Charley. 
William groaned. 

“Yake your hands from your face, Liza, and 
answer me truly: To which of these men are you 
engaged ?”’ 

‘To both !’? murmured Liza. 

William sank back on a chair in utter conster- 
nation. 

Charley Benton dashed the ring on the floor, and 
ground it with his heel. 

‘*Made a fool of by Jove! Trifled with! De- 
ceived! Confound her!’ And he stalked out of 
the room in a fury. 

Samuel Eagle stood a moment undecided. 


He 


‘shaken with a storm of sighs.’’ His heart yearned | 
towards her. He bent down, drew the little brown | 
hands from her burning face, kissed her softly, and | 
forgave her without a single question. 

‘“* Bygones shall be bygones, dear,” he said. “I 
shall never leave you again, my darling, long 
enough for you to get into mischief.’’ 

But Liza, when the string of her tongue was 
at last loosed, would not rest till she had told all 
over and over again. 

And they were married before the gay old moon 
had time to smile on more than half a hundred 
other inconsistencies, and outrageous proceedings 
of weak-minded young damsels with pretty faces. 








WHERE ARE THE CANNIBALS? 
By FREDERIC GARRETSON, M. D. 


MONG the many crimes against the laws of 

nature into which erring humanity has fallen, 
there is one of which we have all heard and read; 
but in all probability not one of our readers has 
ever seen, or will ever see, it committed. 

Cannibalism—the eating of human flesh by men 
—is a mystery in its origin, and almost as much a 
Like a grim and horrid 
spectre, it has stalked among the nations of the 
earth so long that it is named in the oldest records | 
of history, yet so secretly that it has rarely been | 
exposed to the full light of scientific inquiry. Our 
first glimpse of this spectre was in the veritable | 
history of Jack the Giant-Killer, and we have not yet 
forgotten how we trembled with the young hero in 
his concealment, as the ogre, snuffing the air, 
growled out his “ Fee, fo, fum! I smell the blood 
of aa Englishman!’’ It was with a sigh of regret 
that we put away those thrilling pages, and con- 
signed both Jack and the ogres whom he so 
valiantly slew to the realms of fairy lore. 

Graver chronicles of history were placed in our 
hands, and with what surprise did we learn from 
them that in its most horrid, and therefore most 
attractive, feature, the story of Jack was true! 
There were cannibals in Wales and in Cornwall, for 


A 





were driving the wolves, the Kymri and Kelts to the 
recesses of the mountains. 

But the Welsh had a history, too, and we found 
the matter becoming serious when we read the 
record of one who dwelt for a time at the court of 
an early Saxon king. He relates that the king set 
daily a bountiful table, on which was served up the 





| monsters 


| have good reasons of their own. 
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flesh of one of his Welsh prisomers of war; and 
being a pious man withal, he had the Kymrt killed 
on Saturday, to prepare the Sabbath meal. 

In confirmation of this fearful tale, we found the 


| record of no less authority than St. Jerome himself. 


This good man traveled in Gaul when he was young, 
and on his return reported that he had there seen 
@ people of Britain, who were 
in human shape, and woukl eat the 
shepherd rather than the sheep.”’ 

At this point in our historical reading, we began 
to believe that cannibalism was the common 
practice of all savage people, and to suspect from 


some ‘‘Scots 


| their several records that they kept it up long 
| after they had begun to abuse other nations for 


the same offense. 

In every language, we caught the image of the 
ghoul, which had begun to possess a horrible interest 
from the mystery in which it was enshrouded. 
Names almost as frightful as itself asserted its 
existence, but no “ local habitation could be defi- 
nitely assigned to the An/hropophagoi of the Greeks 
nor to the Menschenfresser of the German writers. 
They were like the ague-and-fever on the banks of 
our Southern rivers—unknown in the residence of 
the man questioned as to the salubrity of his 
country, but fearfully prevalent on the neighboring 
plantations. 

Leaving the somewhat shadowy region of ancient 
history, we came to the records of Christian times 
and people, and from the valiant knights who went 
to rescue the sepulchre from the Moslem we 
learned that the Saracens were not only heathen, 
but cannibals also. Turning to the Moslem account, 
we were shocked to learn that no less a Christian 
knight than Richard, the Lion-hearted King, being 
unable on one occasion to obtain his favorite dish 
of pork, called for and devoured the head of a 
Saracen! 

it now became evident that we must drag our ghost 
into a brighter light than that of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and we seemed to have him 
fast when ‘‘ the world-seeking Genoese ’’ returned 
from his voyage into the unknown West. The 
Caribs— or Canibs, as they called themselves—they 
were the true cannibal islanders, and gave their 
very name to their dreadful custom. Yes, the 


| dark natives of the Indian isles were at last the 


only man-eaters, and all that we had read of Saxon, 
Keltic, Christian or Saracen cannibals, was as 
much a fable as our cherished Jack the Giant- 
Killer. 

Alas! the ghost was no sooner cornered among 
these demons of dusky hue, than the art of print- 
ing converted the dark-lantern of history into a 
calcium light, and the poor Canibs appeared in the 
blaze of truth as the most innocent, harmless and 
maligned of mankind. 

Still we turned hopefully to the continent, for no 
history could exaggerate the tieadish cruelty of the 
North American Indian, whose squaw counted the 
art of torture among her accomplishments. Jesuit 
and Puritan, English, Spanish and French, told us 
one tale of sickening horror, but our hunted spec- 
tre nowhere grinned upon their pages; the Indians 
might be fiends, but they were never cannibals! 
We had now examined by the light of history all 
the lands and people we could reasonably hope to 
visit in after years, and the ogre was not yet 
found ; it seemed like chasing an echo, for in every 
land nothing was heard in answer to our question, 
‘‘Where is the cannibal?’ but the sound of his 
name. 

Driven to the remotest corners of the earth, we 
had left only vague reports from Central Africa, 
and from the most distant islands of the Pacific, to 
keep alive our faith in the existence of a live can- 
nibal at the present day. 

Many inquirers in the same direction had be- 
come utterly skeptical, and dismissed all evidence 
offered, on the ground that the traveler only re- 
lated what he had heard, or was himself purposely 
deceived by the people he described as eannibals. 

The famous Captain Cook, in 1777, had, indeed, 
given us most detailed accounts as an eye-witness of 
man-eating among the tribes of New Zealand and 
the Marquesas ; and the former pores were ac- 
cused on as strong evidence by Mr. Earle, of the 
British surveying ship Beagle, in 1527. 

Yet, in 1836, Mr. Alexander Dalrymple, Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty, declared that he had 
seen most parts of the world, and read nearly 
every book of travels that had been published, but 
he had never met with any evidence of the exist- 
ence of cannibalism that would be received in a 
court of justice. 

Lieutenant W. Smith and Mr. F. Lowe, in their 
‘‘ Journey from Lima to Para, across the Andes 
and dowh the Amazon,” in 1836, were satisfied that 
man-eating was unknown among the Indians of 
Brazil; and in 1843, Mr. James Jackson Jarvis, in 
his history of the Sandwich Islands, concludes that 
although cannibalism had formerly prevailed there, 
the practice had then primar So far as we 
can learn, the same may now be said of the other 
Pacific Islands, and if there is yet a tribe of savages 
actually using human flesh as food, it must be 
sought in the parts of Ashantee furthest from the 
coast, or in the interior of Equatorial Africa. 

In the latter region, Du Chaillu found two tribes 
only, living near each other, and differing from all 
around them, in eating human flesh; they did not 
confine themselves to eating prisoners of war, but 
the two tribes traded with adh other in the bodies 
of their dead, to be used as food! At least this 
was fold to M. Du Chailu; but he states that he 
saw human bones, among those of animals killed 
for food, thrown around the huts of these people, 
who are described as being superior, mentally and 
physically, to the tribes around them. 

It does not imply the slightest reflection on the 
veracity of M. Du Chaillu when we say that, after 
reading the above account in his book, and con- 
versing with him on the subject, we are not con- 


| vinced that the people in question are cannibals, 


despite their own admission—tor which they might 
Being more intel- 
ligent than their neighbors, they may have chosen 
to call themselves cannibals, and pretend to eat 
men, to inspire in other tribes the dread and fear 
which form the only basis of respect among sav- 
ages in general. As the result of all our inquiry, 
we find but two professed eye-witnesses of canni- 
balism, both of whom saw the act in New Zealand. 
And in all our reading we have found no attempt 
to investigate the origin or explain the motives of 
this dark stain upon human history, which seems to 
be fast fading out under the light of civilization. 
It was not until we had ourselves visited Ashantee 
and studied the habits of other savage people that 
we realized how erroneous were the conceptions of 
the nature and meaning of cannibalism which we 
had derived from books. Having here shown how 
many nations have been accused, and how tew 
have been convicted, of man-eating, we propose, in 
another paper, to admit the existence of the prac 

tice among certain people, and to give the explana- 
tion of it to which we have been led by our own 
investigations. 
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GREAT REVIVAL. 
IN THE MINISTRATION 
Mr. Moopy. 


THE 


INCIDEN1 OF 


AN 


1 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey, the famous reviv- 


alists, gave rise to the great social excitement of the | 


season. The Hippodrome, divested for the occa 
sion of its former equestrian and musical associa- 
tions, suddenly took upon itself the odor of 
especial sanctity, and New York society was at 


once seized with an unwonted fervor of devotional | 


sentiment. The building was skillfully altered to 
adapt it to its new use. The great hall for public 
worship is on the Madison Avenue front, and has 
seating capacity for fully 6,000 persons. Another 
apartment on the Fourth Avenue accommodates 
4,500 worshipers. In the first hall a platform is 
erected on which 1,000 persons can be seated, and 
on that in the smaller hall 600 can find place. Four- 
teen furnaces are required to heat these enormous 
rooms, involving a consumption of about three 
tons of coal daily. The revival meetings were be- 
gun on the evening of February 7th, on which oc- 
casion the larger hall was completely filled, an 
immense crowd having gathered at the Madison 
Avenue entrance some time before the hour an 
nounced for opening the doors. A choir, four 
hundred strong, occupied the space at the left of 


Mr. Sankey’s organ, while the platform on the right | 
of Mr. Moody’s reading-desk was filled with minis- | 
ters and laymen prominentin Church affairs. It was | 
estimated that fully 7,000 persons were present. | 
the aisles or | 


None 
passages, 
those who 


were allowed to stand in 
After the main hall had been filled, 
could not find seats repaired to 
the smaller or ‘‘overflow’’ hall, where a por- 
tion of the choir were in attendance on the 
platform, Four thousand persons attended the 
worship in this hall, which was led by Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, Messrs. Moody and Sankey appearing before 
the close of the evening. Since then daily meetings 
have been held at noon, and at eight o’clock each 
tvening. The interest in these gatherings has in- 
creased steadily from their beginnitig, the number 
of participants in the evenings being almost in- 
variably fully up to the extreme limits of the accom- 
modations, and the approaches to the Hippodrome 
usually being densely crowded for two hours 
previous to opening the doors. The fervent utter- 
ances of Mr. Moody, and the melodious songs of 
Mr. Sankey are attended to with profound interest. 
The public meetings are accompanied by special 
efforts for the benefit of such individuals as desire 
to converse directly with Mr. Moody, several 
‘‘inquiry-rooms”’ having been prepared for this 
object, in which the revivalist and his picked corps 
of spiritual assistants address themselves to such 
particular requirements as are brought to their at- 
tention. Prayer meetings are also held at various 
hours during the day, sometimes for men exclusively 
and sometimes for women. The number of people 
who actually participate in these combined religicus 
efforts is calculated to aggregate upwards of 
sixteen thousand daily. 


PAYING OFF THE WORKMEN ON THE 
CENTENNIAL GROUNDS. 
wis a pen plucked from the wing of a noble 
specimen of the American eagle, President 
Grant, on February 16th, 1876, signed the Centen- 
nial Bill. The electric wire soon telegraphed the 
news to all parts of the country, but nowhere did 
the announcement cause more hearty rejoicing than 
in the good old ‘‘ City of Brotherly Love.”’ But two 
days before the splendid Main Exhibition Building 
was formally turned over to the Board of Finance 
by the contractor. 
the enterprise are now dispelled, and the Bxhibition 
will undoubtedly open on May 10th, clear of in- 
debtedness, and with every prospect of being the 
most varied, interesting and ably conducted World’s 
Fair ever held. 

There has been a remarkable promptness on the 
part of exhibitors in complying with the require- 
ments of the Committee. The contributions of 
Egypt, Japan, Sweden and Norway are mye | on 
the grounds, as well as many American exhibits 
The steamship Pennsylvania, which arrived at that 
port on Wednesday last, brought the first install- 
ment of British goods, and from all points of the 
compass vessels are now heading tor this country 
bearing products for the great Exhibition. 

A very busy, somewhat noisy, and decidedly en- 
tertaining scene is that of the payment of wages to 
the workmen employed in laying out the grounds 
and erecting and embellishing the buildings. ‘The 
greater part of the work now completed was done 
by contract, and the men were paid directly by 
their employers in the contractors’ building. At the 

resent time there is considerable labor being per- 
ormed under the immediate supervision of the 
heads of the bureaus, for which payment is made 
out of funds in the hands of the United States Com- 
missioners. Our sketch illustrates an occasion of 
this kind. 


PLYMOUTH’S COUNCIL. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISTS IN CONFERENCE 
ON IMPORTANT QUESTIONS OF CHURCH 
POLITY. 

\HE most recent phase of the troubles which 
1 have enveloped Plymouth Church during the 
past few years was its summoning a Council of 
Congregational Churches for the purpose ofsettling 
some important pceints of difference in Church 
polity, arising out of the numberless controversiés 
in which Plymouth Church has been involved, and 
chiefly affecting the relations of Mr. Beecher’s 
flock to the other Churehes of that denomination. 

During the first week in February a letter missive 
was addressed to one hundred and seventy-two 
churches of the Congregational denomination in 
various localities, inviting them to send delegates 
to an Advisory Council to be held in Brooklyn, 
One hundred and thirty-two churches responded to 
the invitation, and on Monday, the 15th of Febru- 
ary, the Council met and organized for work. The 
sessions were held in Plymouth Church, which was 
prepared for the purpose by the simple introduc- 
tion of desks in the choir-gallery for reporters. The 
Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, was 
chosen Moderator of the Council. Mr. Beecher 
delivered an opening address, welcoming the dele- 
gates, and expressing confidence in the result of 
their deliberations. Dr. Bacon, on assuming the 
chair, made a brief speech, in which he said that 
the powers of the Council were limited to deter- 
mining whether Plymouth Church, during its dis- 
tressing troubles arising out of the scandal question, 


VHE arrival in New York, on February 7th, of | 


All doubts as to the success of | 


had acted justly, and how it should be advised to | under the drippings of these particular sanctuaries 


deal with similar questions which might arise in 
future. He remarked, that ‘It Plymouth Church 
needs whitewashing, it should have called others 
than us to perform a service of that kind!” This 
intimation of impartial purpose was received with 
; narked applause. The permanent organization 
was perfected by the election of the Hon. Nelson 
Dingley, of Maine, and General Bates, of Spring- 
field, Ill., as Assistant Moderators, and the Rey. 
Messrs. J. D. Clarke, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., E. F. 
Howe, of Terre Haute, Ind., and Mr. Boynton, of 
Newark, N. J., as Scribes. 

Mr. Beecher read the printed report of the Ply- 
mouth Church Committee, explaining the various 
points of Church discipline which the Council was 
called to establish —the gist of the whole being an 
inquiry as to the propriety of that congregation’s 
course in respect to the accusations against their 
pastor, and the dropping of Mrs. Moulton from the 
roll of members. Several other addresses were 
made in the evening by members of Plymouth 
Church, and it was resolved to hold three sessions 
daily, from 9:30 a. M. to 12:30 Pp. M., and from 2 to 5, 
and 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. The first few days of the 
| Council were spent in preparing for systematic 
work, the diverse views of their duties entertained 
by so large a body rendering this a somewhat diffi- 
cult task. 
the real trouble of the Church was Mr. Beecher’s 
guilt of the charges preferred by Theodore Tilton 
was referred to a committee for investigation and 


the confidence of the Council in Mr. Beecher's in- 
nocence. The omission of the Churches of Drs. 
Storrs and Budington from the invitation to the 


Friday, the fourth day of the Council, a resolution 


gentlemen to attend. They both, however, re- 
spectfully declined the invitation. Mr. Beecher, 
in an earnest speech upon the charge of Plymouth 
Church suppressing investigation, declared that he 
challenged the truth from man, angels and God 
himself!’ The appearance of Henry C. Bowen as 
a witness excited considerable interest, but his tes- 
timony was chiefly confined to his relations to the 
Plymouth Investigating Committee. 

Saturday's proceedings were devoted mainly to 
a discussion of Henry C. Bowen’s connection with 
the rumors charging Mr. Beecher with criminal 
conduct, in the course of which the latter pointed 
out to the Council a variety of discrepancies in Mr. 
Bowen's several statements on the subject. At 
1.30 p.m. the Council went into secret session, and 
shortly before three o’clock adjourned until the 
afternoon of Monday, February 2lst. 


| 


THE BOSTON ELM. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE Most ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK OF THE MASSACHUSETTS COLONY, 





HE pride of Boston Common, and probably the 
most ancient historical landmark of that city, 
| the Old Elm, which has towered over the Trimount- 
| ain Peninsula since an earlier period than the 
|} memory of white man comprehends, was totally 

destroyed by the gale of Tuesday, February 15th. 
| All day long the ancient tree had wrestled suc- 

cessfully with the tornado, but shortly after seven 
| in the evening its overstrained sinews gave way, 
| and the Old Elm, breaking off bodily at the level of 
| the ground, fell, a mass of splintered fragments. 
| The affection in which the tree was held by the 
| citizens of Boston was well shown by the eagerness 
displayed for obtaining portions of its venerable 
trunk and limbs, to be preserved as souvenirs. 
| As soon as the news of its fall had spread in the 
| city, all the thoroughfares leading to the Common 
| were speedily crowded with men hastening to the 
|} scene of the catastrophe, and knives, saws and 
hatchets were soon in active operation. There will 
probably be a vast number of walking-sticks, rus- 
tic chairs and parlor ornaments, hailing from the 
Boston Elm, offered for sale during the year as 
Centennial tokens. But the city authorities inter- 
fered before the wreck had been wholly carried 
away, and a guard of police was stationed at the 
spot to protect what was left from the further de- 
predations of enthusiastic relic-hunters. The tree 
was very rotten, and its huge hollow trunk, lying 
on its side, presented the appearance of an im- 
tense sewer-pipe. 

Numerous historical, as well as traditional, asso- 
ciations clustered about the Boston Elm. The 
Hancock family claim that the tree was set out, a 
small sapling, by one of their ancestors, about two 
hundred years ago. The number of rings, how- 
ever, counted on one of the branches blown oft in 
1869, showed that the parent stem was consider- 
ably more than two centuries old. Other traditions 
assert the Elm to have served as the gallows on 
which witches were hung in 1656 and 1659, which 
considerably antedates the Hancock claim. In the 
early days of the Massachusetts Colony, the tree 
was used as a place of execution, and under its 
| shade was expiated, in 1676, the first murder 
committed in that community, the offender, an 
Indian, being shot to death. 
retreat was also occasionally used as a dueling- 
ground, it being somewhat difficult of access on 
account of a surrounding swamp. It was not 
until 1830 that this wet place was drained and 
filled up, and the Old Elm made available to vis- 
itors. At the beginning of the Revolutionary strng- 
gle, just a century ago, the Old Elm was a place 
of secret meeting of the Sons of Liberty. No par- 
ticular events, however, of that stirring period are 
directly associated with it. It was then too far 
removed from the usual busy resorts of the patri- 
ots to become a common rallying-place. Three 
times before the final catastrophe the Old Elm 
was nearly destroyed by the elements. In 1832 
three of its largest branches were cleft from the 





back in their original places. In 1860 it was again 
dismembered, when 190 rings were counted on one 
of the branches. In September, 1869, a limb, 
measuring three and a half feet in circumference, 
was blown off. And now, when preparations 
were being made to bestow upon its ancient frame 
decorative honors in commemoration of the Na- 
tional Centennial, this old monarch of the prim- 
eval forest, ‘a visible relic of the Indian Shawmut,”’ 
has been totally destroyed. 





THE PULPITS OF ANTWERP. 


URPRISING puzzles are the pare of Antwerp as 
\ as well as those of Ghent and Bruges. In them 
you find marble and oak so wedded by the cunning 
of art that it is difficult to say whether the oak grew 
out of the marble, or the marble, in a liquid state, 
was poured over the oak and molded into shape. 
Sometimes an oak-tree throws its branches about 
a marble shrine wherein the preacher stands sur- 
rounded by a whole menagerie. Birds and beasts 
perch on the balustrade, with the strutting cock at 
the top of all. 





A protest of W. F. West claiming that | 


report, as were also a set of resolutions declaring | 


Council gave rise to considerable discussion, and on | 


was adopied, after long argument, inviting these | 


The same shady | 


trunk, but they were afterwards braced and bolted | 


resolve in their minds that ‘this is the cock” as 


well as the ‘‘cow with the crumpled horn that | 


tossed the do 
rat,’’ all of whom are’ immortalized on the prem- 
ises. The Calvary at St. Paul’s, which is entered 
from the street of the Black Sisters, is one of the 
curiosities of Antwerp, and perhaps one of the most 
interesting religious novelties in this part of Eu- 
rope. Within the court adjoining the church, once 
the cloister of 2 Dominican monastery, a path leads 
to an artificial grotto in imitation of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre at Jerusalem. The whole side of the church 
is covered with bits of rock and slag, and white 
statues of saints, angels, prophets and patriarchs 
peer out from rustic niches with faces full of agony 
and dust. The dead Christ lies within the sepul- 
chre; white angels watch over the place as they 
have watched for more than two centuries. Chil- 


that worried the cat that killed the | 


CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


—Tuomas 0. Suaw, a '49-er, has been ap- 
pointed a Centennial Commissioner by the California 
State Agricultural Society. 

—Ir has been decided that the erection of a 
Migsouri State Building would be impracticable, hence 
ample space has been secured elsewhere for the large 
amount of exhibits already collected. 

A CentennitaL Nationat Bank has been 
founded, and a building will at once be placed under con 
tract at a point easy of access from the Exhibition 


| Grounds and outside. 


dren stand up and look in upon the motionless fig- | 


ure of the Redeemer that is searcely visible for 
the deep and profound shadows that are never 


lifted from the mimic tomb; birds hover about the | 


court as they always do; 
they are so fond of these old churches.—@or. San 
Francisco Biiletin, 


The Gretna Green Register. 

Ir is said that a legal firm im Carlisle has offered 
for sale the original Gretna Green register of mar- 
riages. It will doubtless soon find a purchaser, as 
curlosity-hunters cannot but value such an unique 
volume, although its proper place would be a case 
in some antiquarian museum. There is hardly a 


birds must be religious, | 


page in the volume but could furnish the basis for | 


& romance, not one of the milk-and-water affairs 
now in vogue, but full of real life and interest. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


THE GARDEN PARTY GIVEN IN HONOR OF 
THE PRINCE OF WALES 
By Sir Richard Temple, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and by Lady Temple, on the 27th of December, at Ali 
pore, a suburban region of Calcutta, was one of the 
most agreeable episodes of the Royal Visit to India. In 
Alipore is Belvedere House, the official residence of the 


Lieutenant.Governor of Bengal. Belvedere stands on 
the site, and has included in it some of the actual 
structure, of Warren Hastings’s ‘‘Garden House.’’ A 


large party of the élite of Calcutta was invited to meet 
His Royal Highness in the beautiful park of Belvedere, 
The grounds as the Prince entered therein, just at dusk, 
were brilliantly illuminated with cordons and festoons 
of lamps, sparkling amidst the wealth of foliage. Sir 
William Temple, for the entertainment of his Royal 


eastern frontier of India a bevy of representatives of the 
wild Naga tribes, who are at present giving some trouble 
to the British authorities. The men were fine 
fellows; the women ugly and puny. The dress of the 
former chiefly consisted of fantastic ornaments, sticking 
up from their heads; the women were girt from waist to 
mid-leg in horse-blankets. They exhibited a curious 
native dance, something like the English 
dance; but the music was fantastic, aud the step was 
grotesque. Then two Naga warriors, stuck all over with 
tasseled porcupine quills, and each carrying a leathern 
buckler and a formidable hatchet like a chopper, sprang 
into the arena, and went through the pantomime of 
single combat. To these succeeded Naga javelin-men, 
carrying long, cruel spears, with shields of wicker-work, 
topped by feathers; and the fury and agility with 
which, to the exciting strains of martial music, they 
dispatched hordes of imaginary enemies, constituted a 
spectacle not to be described. On the 4th of January, 
the Prince of Wales left Calcutta for Bankipore, and 
thence went on to Benares, the most holy city of the 
Hindoos, who call it the ‘‘ Lotus of the Worid,”’ and be- 
lieve that it does not belong to the earth at all, but is 
perched upon one of the prongs of Shiva’s trident. On 
the 5th of January, the Prince visited the two principal 
temples of Benares, the Golden Temple-—a marvel of in- 
tricately-sculptured walls—and the Monkey Temple. 
This Temple is remarkable for a whole colony of Durga 
monkeys, which are held most sacred by the Hindoos, 
and which are maintained by the offerings of the visi- 
tors, who always bring a supply of parched peas and 
sweetmeats to feed them with. The monkeys are very 
tame, and hold out their hands for food, though peace 
does not always reign even among sacred monkeys, and 
the bigger and stronger ones get the lion’s share, The 
mother monkeys run about with their babies clasped 
tightly to their breasts. One venerable monkey is re- 
presented shaking hands fraternally with an officer in 
the suite of the British Prince; as if wishing to express 
sympathetic recognition of the fellow-countryman of 
Darwin, and emphatic approval of Darwin's theory of 
evolution. 

THE LIONS, TIGERS AND PANTHERS OF THE 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S COLLECTION 


second week of January from their old lodgings, in the 
familiar range of barred dens underneath the raised cen- 
tral terrace, to the spacious building latély constructed 
on the western side of the gardens, near the pheasants’ 
| and peacocks’ aviaries, beyond the abode of the deer and 
| oxen. The animals were enticed into a movable den or 
cage, placed close to the opened sliding-door of their old 
permanent dwelling; and, when thus secured, it was easy 


to the new house across the gardens, where it 
entered the chamber designed for its occupation. 


| THE RECENT HEAVY SNOWFALL IN NAVARRE 





tween Carlists and Alfonsists. The cut shows a train 
passing under hostile fire, and along a route blocked up 
| and hidden by snow, on the way from Oteiza to Mount 
| Esquinza. 

THE ABBOT’S RIPTON COLLISION 


On the great Northern Railway, on January 21st, was 
| one of the most terrible railway disasters which have ever 
occurred in England. During a dark and stormy night, 
in a blinding snowstorm, which it is said affected the 
working of the signals, and certainly must have greatly 
obscured them, a coal-train was shunting at Abbot's 
Ripton, near Huntingdon, when the Scotch express com- 
ing up at a fearful pace dashed into the trucks in the 
rear, shattering the carriages, upsetting the engine, and 
blocking both lines with debris, and seriously injuring 
many of the passengers. At this time, it is thought, no 
one had been killed outright, but in a few minutes, while 
those who had escaped injury were assisting the 
wounded out of the carriages, the Leeds down express 
dashed into the piled-up wreck of the two trains, and 
thus added to the disastrous effects of the accident. 





Thirteen persons were killed, and more than twenty | 


very seriously hurt. Amongst those who lost their 
lives were two young men of great promise—a son of 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, and « son of the late Mr. Noble, the 
sculptor. Some very narrow escapes are recorded, and 
| the details of the sufferings of those who escaped with 

life are heartrending. The first of our two engravings 
| gives a general riew of the scene of the accident, and the 
second represents the raising of the engine from the 


Perhaps the little ones who sit | wrecked train 


country- | 


guest, had brought from the confines of the north- 


-E1cut groups of enormous works of statuary, 
in wax, are being prepared in Scheneetady. 

—Tue Japanese Chief of Installation reached 
the Grounds last week. 

—Mopets of fishing-smacks of the various 
builds from the year 1800 to the present time are be 
ing made for the tanks of the fish department. 

—AvtTHoRITY has been given by the Massacliu- 
setts Humane Society tu its Standing Committee to 
prepare for the Exhibition a model of the life-boat pre 
sented the Association by the Royal National Life-boat 
Organization of Great Britain 

—Tue Rhode Island Senate voted $10,000 to 
the Exhibition last week. 

—PRESIDENT GRANT signed the Congressional 
Bill appropriating $1,500,000 to the Exhibition with a 
quill made from the feather of an eagle. Auction sales 
of this pen are now in order in all sections of the 
country, 

—A map of Massachusetts is being prepared, 
by order of the Board of Education of Boston, which, by 
a system of colors and symbols, will show the location 
and grade of every library and educational institation i» 
the State. 

—A TRIPLE arch, symbolic of Spanish industry 
and progress, with a female figure on the summit repre 
senting Spain in the act of discovering the Westeru Hemi- 
sphere to the assembled nations, Is to be erected in the 
Main Building at the entrance to the Spanish Depart 
ment 

—Mr. Frank Leste has succeeded in secur- 
ing space of thé United States Commission for a Boys’ 
Department, in which the inventions and ingenious 
handiwork of boys only will be displayed. 

—Tue ladies of New York are inviting sub- 
scriptions for a $5,000 silk banner bearing the ari - of the 
city in elaborate embroidery, to be exhibited in the 
Woman's Department, and after the Exhibition, placed 
in Independence Hall. 

—Awn antique mosaic from fhe ruins of Car- 
thage, and known among the savans of Tunis us «+ The 
Mosaic Lion,’’ is being packed for shipment. 

A BALL is to be given in Music Hall on the 
24th by the Centennial Committee of Boston, to aid the 


| display of local interests. 


stalwart | 


Tue Rowing Club of Portland, Me., have 
chosen a crew for the big regatta. 


—No object relating to its late war with 
Prussia will be admitted in the French Departments 


Tue granite pedestal for the Humboldt 
statue has been shipped from Richmond, Va., and the 
monument iteelf will soon be packed at Berlin. 


—Tue hanging of pictures in the Memoria! 
Hall will begin on the Ist of April, and it is thought the 
work will consume about six weeka. 


A Wowman’s Centennial Committee was 
formed in Albany last week, and a resolution was 
adopted asking the co-operation of the women of New 
York State in sending a State flag to the Woman's Hal! 
at the Exposition, to serve as a testimonial of their ap 
preciation of the efforts the Philadelphia ladies are 
making to bring together the works of women through 
out the world. Any surplus funds accumulated are to 
go to the preservation of Washington’s tomb at Mount 
Vernon. ° 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
FoRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Monpay, February 14th.—SenaTe—Mr. Sergeant 
presented petitions for aid in behalf of Texas and Pa 
cific Railroad Company....Senate Bill on transport 
ation of animals taken up, amended, debated and 
passed... .Senate proceeded to consideration of Pinch- 
back resolution, and Mr. Morton made an elaborate 
argument in favor of admitting applicant. Hovss— 
The Speaker presented letters in answer to calls for 
information, and legislative memorials for local im- 
provements....A joint resolution of Maryland Legis- 
lature asking for erection of a fishway over the Great 
Falis of the Potomac and a memorial for appropria- 
tion to complete Washington Monument were intro- 


duced. 
Tvespay, February 15th.—Senate—The Pension 
mded, debated 


Appropriation Bill was taken up, ame 





In Regent’s Park Gardens, London, were moved in the | 


for the keepers to convey each beast, in its portable cage, | 
soon 


Vastly increased the painful difficulties of the military | 
escorts which had to conduct trains [rom one point to } 
another in the region where the war is still raging be- | 


and after a third reading passed....Bill on Public 
lands in Southern States called up on amendment, 
and discussion interrupted by report of Conference 
Committee on the 3.65 bonds of the District of 
Columbia, which was laid over and ordered printed. 
....Consideration of Public Lands Bill resumed, 
which, after further amendment, was read a third time 
and passed. Hovar—Letter received from Secretary 
of War asking passage of a separate Act appropriating 
$500,000 for payment of troops for last fifteen days 
in June, 1875, and referred to Committee on Ap- 
propriation....An Amendatory Bill providing for 
Sureties of Indian Agents presented, ordered en 
grossed, read a third time, and passed. ...Fortifica 
| tions Appropriation Bill passed same course. 


Werpnespay, February 16/i.—Senate—Joint reso- 
gislature asking for transfer of 
management of Indian Affairs to War Department 
presented, and referred to Committee on Indian 
Aflairs....Report of Conference Committee on 
District (3.65) bonds taken up and discussed until 
the hour of Executive Session. Hovsr—Joint reso- 
lution of California Legislature on tranefer of Indian 
Affairs to War Department presented, and referred 
to Committee on Indian Affairs....Bill to prohibit 
cutting of timber on Indian reservations discussed, 
and recommitted to Committee on Indian Affairs.... 
House resolved itself into Committee of Whole to 
discuss Bill for admigsion of Colorado as a State, and 
after amendments Bill was passed....Bill for Re- 
organization of the Judiciary called up, amended and 
discussed to hour ofadjournment. ...Leave of absence 
was granted the Speaker on account of ill-health. 


Taurspay, February 17th._Senate—Joint reso- 
lution on District (3.65) bonds recommitted to Com- 
mittee on Conference....Bill for sale of certain 
timber lands taken up, amended, and, pending dis- 
cussion, Senate adjourned to the 21st. ousk—The 
Speaker being absent, Mr. Cox, of New York, was 
chosen to preside temporarily. 

Fripay, February 18th.—House—A resolution de- 
claring the 23d of February a national holiday 
adopted... .Bill on reorganization of Judiciary taken 
up. Nineteen amendments were offered and four ac- 

| cepted, aud, pending vote ordering a third reading, 

the House adjourned. 


Satcrpay, February 19th.—The House met in 
Committee of the Whole. Mr. Chittenden (N. Y.) 
spoke in favor of specie currency, Mr Kelley (Pa ) 
for paper currency, Mr. Pierce (Mass.) fora six vear- 
Presidential term and immediate inehgibilty. an 

Pa.) for the resumption of speci: 


lution of California 





Mr Townsend 
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FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY, AND THE | 
PROSPECTS OF MANKIND. 


By LeicH Hunt. 


§ IS said that Faith declines: believe it not 
Faith grows and spreads. Faith in the happier lot | 
Of human kind; therefore, sweet Hope, in thee 


own climax, Charity 


yuld be found who hold 


And Faitb in God’s 


‘Tis strange that C ins sh 


rist 






Prospects in scorn by Christ Himself foretold 

What was the song sung on this blessed night, 

When round the shepherds fell the golden lght | 
That held the angel, and he said ‘+ Fear not’’? 
What, but the promise of that happier lot | 
Fit to bring angels down, as it did ther 
‘Of «Peace on earth and good will towards men.”’ | 


Cary of Hunsdon. 
"THE RECOLLECTIONS or A MAN or'76. | 


By JoHN ESTEN COOKE. 


PART III. 


CHAPTER V.—CAST ASHORE. 


E were passing, as Dinsmore spoke, near a 
| pond of water, sleeping between green 

banks, with its surface decorated by ex- 

quisite white waterlilies, in full bloom. 

“That is beautiful, is it not?” said my com- 
panion. 

‘Very beautiful.” 

“There is only one thing to detract from it.”’ 

“e What ” 

‘‘It is treacherous. These lovely lilies wave 
over one of the most dangerous quicksands in this 
region. A man and horse were swallowed up in 
that pretty spot last year. But let me finish my | 
narrative, Cary. The last scene was in church— 
the next will suggest a police-court. 

‘‘Having become Mrs. Dinsmore, mademoiselle 
promptly retired from the stage, and proposed that, 
after a brief lovers’ journey through the storied 
scenes of Italy, we should repair to my ‘ castle’ in 
England for our permanent residence. To the 
Italian project 1 acceded—to the English part I 
demurred. Why should we bury our young loves 
in the fogs of the dull island of my birth’ I urged; 
why not live and enjoy ourselves in sunny France? 
Madame’s reply went straight to the point, for she 
was eminently a woman of business. Sunny France 
was no longer her country, she said ; her home was 
now at ‘ Dinsmore Castle,’ as she was ‘ Milady 
Dinsmore’; and to the castle in question she pro- 
posed, on our return from _~. to promptly re- 
pair. The discussion was a little heated, and 
some ,unamiable expressiens were used, | think, 
both on madame’s part and my own. But the 
squall blew over; the decision was deferred; we 
set out for Italy ; and here we spent a year, travel- 
ing in considerable splendor from city to city. 

** At the end of the year I was completely disen- 
chanted with madame. She had a fashion of coo- 
ing when she spoke which charmed all who heard | 
it; but under the coo was the tigress’s claw—or, in 
less metaphorical language, a vile temper. This | 
trait was at times truly infernal. I am not a ner- 
vous individual, very far from it, and | have been | 
thought not deficient in courage by those who | 
know me. Well, I declare to you that sometimes 
I grew quite afraid of madame—having visions of 
awaking some morning with a nail driven through 
my temple by Madame Jael; or of ending my 
career abruptly aiter partaking of some beverage 
or edible prepared by the fair hands of Mrs. Dins- 
more. Another circumstance also annoyed me 
not a little. Madame was eaten up by love of ad- 
miration, and tolerated compromising attentions 
from that drifting scum of counts without count- | 
ships, majors without commands, and blacklegs | 

enerally, floating to and fro from one capital in 
Surope to another. Against this I remonstrated— | 
her reply was a laugh. I protested against the | 
laughter—it grew louder and more defiant. I ex- 
pressed my ‘ wishes’ with brevity and distinctness 
as toa continuation of these objectionable atten- 
tions which more than once had made Mrs. Dins- 
more the target of gossip and scandal. The 
expression of my wishes was followed by a more 
open, undisguised and defiant disregard of my 
request. 

“A wretched subject to thus dwell upon—is 
it not, Cary? But | have promised to tell you 
all. Even this was not all. A last subject 
of dissension was madame’s wild expenditure, 
not only in the gratification of the least caprice, 
for the purchase of the most costly jewels 
and wardrobes—this | might have remained in- 
different to— but the rage for play had taken 

ossession of her. On our arrival in every city, the 
fashionable gaming-houses, frequented at that time 
by persons of both sexes and the highest position, 
were madame’s first resort; and here, with her fair 
shoulders bared before the scum of titled adven- 
turers and blacklegs, she laughed, jested, distribu- 
ted fascinating glances, and lost such enormous 
sums, that at last | woke one morning to the con- 
viction that I was being ruined. 

‘*T told madame so. She tossed her head, and 
said that it really appeared incredible to her that 
a person calling himself a grand seigneur, with 
vast revenues, should be thus easily ruined. I re- 
plied that I had never styled myself a grand seign- | 
eur, nor asserted that my revenues were vast. I 
had intimated as much, was her response—had led | 
her to believe so. Had I said so’? Perhaps 
not. A confiding woman knew not how to deal 
with any save with ‘un homme Whonneur.’ At 
this, | must say, my anger got the better of 
me, and I spoke with a plainness to madame 
of which she had hitherto had no experience. 
I was a gentleman, I said. I had married a 
woman of the stage. I did not design to taunt 
her with her former profession, and alluded to 
it with no such design; but I meant to inform 
madame that she must remember thereafter what 
was due to her position as my wife—that her com- 
promising relations with persons of every charac- 
ter, and no character, must cease—and that she 
must control her passion for play at the public 
gaming-tables, which no revenue under those of a 
royal prince could sustain. She positively glared 
at me, as I thus spoke, Cary—I go back to the 
comparison of the tigress—but she was afraid to 
spring. She drew along breath, looked sidewise at 
me—and asked why I did not take her to Dinsmore 
Castle, as I objected so to the Continent? The re- 
tort was rude! Madame had dismounted the 
artillery with which I had opened fire upon her. I 
reeoiled with inexpressible sopeaeaene from the 
idea of introducing this French playing-girl, from 
the boards of Paris, as my wife, to my family in 
England. The thought, above all, that my little 
Jean would be compelled to regard her as a 
mother, disgusted me utterly ; and, all that I here 
say, madame knew perfectly—hence her intima- 
tion that if the Continent were so dangerous, | 
‘Dinsmore Castle’ might be safer. Well, | was | 











| she seemed quite willing, indeed, to go. 


| therefore, decline. 


| to inspect her armoire and caskets. 
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too much dumbfoundered to reply. 
ended, and, to make a long story short, the lady's 
proceedings became worse than ever. 

‘*] endured this for some time. Then I abruptly 
left Italy, taking her back with me to Paris, where 
I soon 
knew why. The gaming there was on an even 
larger scale; she had a hundred old admirers | 
among the gilded youth! who hastened to lavish 
their attentions on her, and at last the denouement 
of the drama came—the drama which | think 
might be styled, ‘ The Forbearing Husband and his 
Wife." 

‘*When one morning madame informed me that 
she had lost twenty-five thousand francs on the 
preceding evening, and would be obliged if I would 
supply her with a thousand pounds sterling to dis 
charge the obligation, which I must see was a debt 
of honor—when this request was made, I informed 
the lady that the amount at my banker’s was too 
moderate to justify me in doing so, and I must, 
She requested me to repeat | 
what I had said. I repeated it. She then de- 
manded, her face white with passion, whether I con- 
sidered myself a gentleman and a man of honor? I 
responded that | had generally been regarded as 
such. Well, would | send her the thousand pounds? 
I would not. Would I cease or would I continue 
this petty, mean, canaille-dike conduct to alady ? At 
that word I could not forbear from smiling, and the 
smile lashed her into the wildest rage I have ever 
seen in any human being. She overwhelmed me 
with French billingsgate, and never have I heard 
anything so vile. I remained perfectly quiet until | 
the storm had spent its force, then, my turn having | 
come, I begged madame to give me her close 
attention. I would proceed with her to England 
at once, I said, and regretted that I had not done 
so before. One reason had been the sore (disap- | 
pointment which must be the result when she found 
that I was only a private gentleman of moderate 
possessions, living in a quiet, rural neighborhood 
where she must find time hanging like lead upon 
her hands. To this retreat we would now, however, 
repair. Meanwhile, I no longer requested, but er- 
acted, that madame should cease to receive the 
visits of her former admirers, which caused her to 
be talked about, and should altogether abstain 
from play—two things which I swore to her upon 
my honor I would not tolerate for one instant | 
longer. Having said tlius much, I left the room. 

‘Shall I come straight to the sequel, Cary? I 
had been intrusted by a young nobleman of my 
acquaintance in Italy with about five thousand 
pounds sterling, in gold, to convey to Paris, and 
thence to London, which I expected to visit. The | 
London visit had been deferred from week to week, | 
and, meanwhile, as there was no haste, my friend 
had informed me, | kept the gold with me, locking 
it securely in a small casket, which I deposited in 
its turn in a heavy iron-bound traveling-trunk, se- 
curely locked. 

‘Well, on the day after the conversation of | 
which I have just spoken, madame drove out—and 
did not return. I awaited her until after midnight, 
but she did not make her appearance. The next 
day passed—no madame. Then the flight of the 
poor persecvted creature was no longer a mere 
surmise ; and, overwhelmed with grief, |—-proceeded | 
to her chamber, which was separated from my own, 
Not a jewel! 
not an object above the value of five pounds 
remained! | was charmed, | must say, at her disap- 
pearance—a delightful incident and most soothing 
to my feelings. I laughed; suddenly a sort of chill | 
ran through me. In one corner of the apartment | 
saw the large traveling-trunk containing the casket 
and the five thousand pounds standing open. 1 | 
hastened to it; there was the casket, which I seized. 
It had been wrenched open with some sharp instru- 
ment, and the five thousand pounds was gone! As 
I ascertained afterwards, madame had entered my 
chamber while I was asleep, taken the key of the | 
trunk from the pocket of my coat on a chair near the 
bed—the key of the casket I wore night and day at- | 
tached to a slight steel chain round my neck beneath 


| my linen—then she had stolen cautiously and with- 


out waking me had unlocked the trunk, wrenched 
open the casket, filched its rich contents, and had 
disappeared; a bird of bright plumage escaped 
from its stern jailer; not to be caged in dull ‘ Dins- 
more Castle’; no longer subject to the unmanly 
taunts and tyranny of a harsh and cruel mate, but 
free! free! free !—surrounded by admirers, with 
the ane of Europe before her—and with 
the pretty little sum of five thousand pounds sterling 
under the fair bird’s wings! 

‘Such was the termination, dear Cary, of my 
matrimonial career in Europe with your fair ac- 
quaintance, Madame la Baronne de Rudysaéi !” 





CHAPTER VI.—IN THE ABRUZZI. 


66 HAVE said,’”’ Dinsmore went on, ‘‘ that the | 
disappearance of madame was most agree- 

able to my feelings, and when a wife’s desertion of 
her husband resuits in sensations so pleasant, the | 
presumption is unavoidable that the parties are not | 
‘happily married’—is it not? I was wretchedly | 
mated; drank duly of the cup I had poured out for 
myself, and came to the dregs glad beyond expres- 
sion that there was no more to drain; but I did not 
regard with equal pleasure the loss of my friend’s 
five thousand pounds sterling! Determined to 
effect its recovery it possible without publicity or 
scandal, I employed one of that estimable body— 
the detective police—to follow madame’s trail, as 
we say in wolf-hunting ; and the result was that he 
had a private interview with her at Munich, where 
she was residing under an alias, in excellent quar- 
ters. My friend of the police was a gentleman of 
abundant nerve and varied resources, but he had 
found himself matched against an abler adversary 
than himself. He came back quite crestfallen. 
Madame, he declared, had laughed at him, treating 
him as an impertinent. The charge of theft was an | 
insult, which, if he repeated it, she would make him | 
rue! He was to return to his employer and inform | 
that gentlemen that any further attempt to fix a 

dishonorable charge upon a lady of her position | 
would be at /is peril! ! 

‘* Admire, dear Cary, the nerve of the ex-actress. | 
It was superb, for the evidence of the theft was so | 

lain and unanswerable, that | had only to lodge a 
ormal charge with the police to procure her arrest, | 
and have her delivered up for trial in the French | 
courts. I was at a loss what course to pursue. I did | 
not wish to abandon to madame so considerable | 
a sum which I was bound to repay, and I did not 
care to prosecute her, so J placed her under sur- 
veillance, hoping that something would occur lead- 
ing to the restitution of the sum, or at least a part 
of it. 

‘The result of this was singular, and, I must say, 
very unlooked-for. My agent followed the fair lady 
from place to place, incessantly keeping his eye | 
upon her. She attempted vainly to elude him. | 
From Munich she went to Vienna, where, riding in 
her calash on the Prater, she turned her head and 
saw her friend of the police watching her. She 
went to Berlin, and, walking under the Lindens, 
touched him as she passed. At Florence, in 
the Palazzo Pitti, a well-known stranger was / 





| 
| 


| stone 


and at Rome the lights borne by her guides to dis 
play the midnight impressiveness of the Colosseum 
fell upon the familiar figure, hidden behind a but- 
tress. Well, this at last, it seems, grew tiresome, 
then insupportable: the incessant and ever-recur- 
ring presence of the same calm figure with the 
watchful eyes was worse than the nightmare. That 
she was thus dogged everywhere, under directions 
from myself, madame could not doubt; and to rid 
herself of this unmanly and harassing persecution, 
the poor creature, driven to desperation, yielding to 
& paroxysm of rage and despair, committed suicide, 

‘*Never was a lady of more fruitful imagination 
and abundant resources. What I learned one morn- 
ing in Paris from my agent, who had just arrived 


from Italy, was that he had followed her from 
Rome to Naples, thence to the wildest portion of 
the Abruzzi, and here le had suddenly been met 


by the intelligence that she had fallen a victim to a 
fever contracted from the miasma of the Pontine 
Marshes some time before. Her courier and servant, 
who had watched over her to the last, were bewail 
ing her when my agent arrived; showed him het 
grave with a headboard upon it, inscribed in 
Italian, ‘Here lies Madame Dinsmore, an English 
lady’; and, to prove all this, my man produced 
the certificate of the public officials of the little vil- 
lage to the fact of the lady's death. 

“T need not say that the whole affair was a sham, 
my dear friend; Madame de Rudysael kindly ex- 
plained the mystery to me the other day. Finding 
that she could not escape the persecution of my 
agent of the police without resorting to some dar- } 
ing device, she had hit upon the plan adopted by 
some animals when they are hunted, of feigning 
death. Knowing that she would be followed to 
the Abruzzi in due time, and dogged as before, she 
bribed an old peasant of the mountains, at whose 
hut she had stopped, grew suddenly ill, sank 
rapidly, and a coffin was soon interred containing 
the last remains of the poor English lady. She 
then escaped under cover of darkness, rejoined her 
equipage in the mountains, and went merrily on 


| her way—the bird of bright plumage free at last, 


and no longer in danger of unmanly persecution! 
When my agent arrived, it was to hear that the 
bird was dead and buried—to be shown her tomb- 
-and this fact was duly notified to me, as I 
have said, at Paris—certified to by the village offi- 
cials, who were no wiser than my friend of the police. 

‘*So ended, as [ thought, my wretched union 
with madame. I returned to England, repaid the 
five thousand pounds, and then began to revolve in 
my mind what | should do in the future. My char 
acter was completely changed. Life had lost all 
its illusion. First had come the agony at the loss 
of my dear Jean, then the wearing, harassing, hu- 
miliating experiences of my second marriage. The 
result of this last union had been to fill me with 
a profound contempt for women, for in my soured 
condition I foolishly ranked all with this one; and | 
I had no longer the nerve to grasp after the prizés 
of energy and ambition. I longed for change of 
scene—something to make me forget my grief and | 
disgust. So 1 took my little Jean and came to Vir- | 
ginia, of which all my recollections were pleasant. 
Whilst Private Secretary to Governor Fauquier, | 
had passed by Dungeonnesse and admired the tran- 
quil beauty of its surroundings. I now visited the 
proprietor of the estate, and offered him a large 
price for it; he accepted my proposal, and I be- 
came & good Virginian, as I expect to live and die, 
for [have alienated my lands in England and in- 
vested the money in London securities. 

‘*So much for my life in the Old World. I gladly 
turned my back uponit. I came here with my old 
servants, my old family pictures, my old books, 
my very old fox-hounds, and ‘set up my rest’ in 
the New World of the West. I was not afraid of | 
being lonely. [had my daughter, who had grown 
to be a woman almost, and upon her | concen- 
trated all my thoughts. She had received an ex- 
cellent education—what she lacked I have mysellt | 
taught her, finding in my lessons a delightful re- | 
source against ennui or depressing recollections. 
It may excite your surprise that you have never 
seen her until to-day, but the fuct, singular as it 
may appear, is easily explained. Jean resembles | 
her mother. Her temperament is retiring. With 
extremely warm affections, and great force of cha- 
racter, she is not at all expansive, very fond of | 
reading, without taste for gossip or eng society, 
and devoted to her flowers and home pursuits. 
All this I knew well, and promptly acquiesced in 
her wish that she should not be compelled to go 
into society. This, however, was a difficult matter. 
The Virginians are so social, that to avoid their 
society is to seem to dislike it. There was but one 
course to pursue—to avoid any mention ever of her | 

resence at Dungeonnesse, for the present, at 
east—and this plan was resorted to. It was not 
difficult. I scarce went anywhere, and received no 
visitors. My servants were English, and had no 
intercourse with the black servants of the neigh- 
borhood. So Jean was enabled to indulge her | 
wishes, and to live with her flowers and books un- | 
disturbed.”’ 

Dinsmore’s face had grown soft, and the light in 
his eyes as he spoke of his daughter was exquisitely 
mild and sweet. I had never before seen that pe- 
culiar expression, and it more than ever endeared 
the man to me. Then all at once I said to myself 
‘‘Tam deceiving him !’’ The result was, that I said : 

‘‘T have seen your daughter before, my dear 
Dinsmore—before to-day.”’ 

‘‘Seen her? Where?’ 

“ Asleep.” 

I then related the incident of my former visit, 
when I was led from picture to picture, and caught 
the glimpse of the sleeping beauty through the 
half-opened door. 

‘‘T need scarcely say thatit was a mere glimpse,” 
I added, ‘‘ and the result of pure accident. I re- 
tired at once, and should have mentioned the inci- 


| dent to you when you appeared—but the young 


lady seemed to be your secret, my dear friend ; 
and I did not wish you to think me a prying or in- 
trusive person.”’ 

‘‘T could never think any such thing, my dear | 
Cary,’’ Dinsmore said, ‘‘and nothing was more 
natural than your exploration of a picture-gallery | 
in the house of a supposed bachelor. So you saw 
Jean three years since—well, you have seen her 
again to-day, and must be her friend if anything 
happens to me. Life is uncertain.” 

Her friend !—the word made my face color, I 
think, and my heart beat. I replied quietly, how- 
ever, that the young lady should never want a 
friend and protector as long as I lived; and Dins- 
more then seemed to dismiss the subject; his mind 

lainly went back to the less agreeable subject of | 
on de Rudysaél, for | saw the mild expression | 
of his eyes disappear, and his face again grew stern 
and harsh. | 

‘‘Let me finish now with my dear dead second | 
wife,’’ he said; “ we are neglecting her.” | 





CHAPTER VII.—THE END OF DINSMORE’S NARRATIVE. | 
66 ¥ ONLY discovered the other day,’’ Dinsmore 

continued, *‘ what a farce the whole affair 
in the Abruzzi had been. 


| poor 
| would 


| her retinue, she was quite safe. 


| ing 
ing. 


| this woman, my dear friend. 
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me 


The interview | near her, sharing in Madame’s art enthusiasm; | library, reading, when a coach appeared, coming 


up the hill; it stopped in front of the house, anda 
lady got out. A moment afterwards my servant 
informed me that the Baroness de Rudysael had 
called to see me. 

‘I did not know any Baroness de Rudysaél, but 
entered the drawing-room to receive her. You 
may fancy fhe profound emogion and astonishment 
which I experienced when my eyes fell upon her 
face. I do not believe in ghosts or revenan/e, but 
there was a dead woman quietly seated in my 
drawing-room, come in her coach and four to make 
a morning call. 

‘A detailed account of our interview would be 
unprofitable, and I must add, would too greatly dis- 
gust me. Let me speak of madame briefly now. 
Her face wore an expression of the deepest sad- 
the ex-actress had no difficulty in command- 
ing her countenance and her voice. She plaintively 


ness: 


informed me that I had been the victim of ‘ une 
petite ruse’ in the little affair of the Abruzzi Moun- 
tains: that having been harassed to the point of 


desperation by monsieur my agent of police, she 
had considered a counterplot justifiable ; had pro- 
ceeded to effect her end; had feigned sickness, 
feigned death, feigned burial, and so escaped trom 
her persecutor. Having made this explanation with 
deep sadness, madame proceeded to the discussion 
of the question of morals involved in her abstraction 
of the five thousand pounds, which she frankly 
acknowledged. Was it kind to regard the appro- 
priation of the money in thé light of a robbery ? 
She was my wife; was about to rid me of the 
expense of her maintenance to which the law en- 
titled her; she knew that I could easily repay the 
sum, and so she had simply availed herself of it, 
without notifying me, in order to avoid an angry 
scene, a heartburning collision; was she so very 
criminal in that? Then, as sadly and sweetly as be- 
fore, madame proceeded to give me an account of 
her subsequent proceedings—true of course! The 
five thousand pounds, and the money derived from 
the sale of her jewels, had enabled her to live in 
modest comfort for a long time. And during these 
years she had become much changed. She had 
doubted whether her conduct towards me had been 
altogether proper; she had heen wayward, had had 
that unfortunate passion for admiration and play ; 
had justly irritated me, no doubt; but now shé had 
repented. She gave up play and every species of 
society, retited to a lady's pension, lived quietly ; 
and would have continued thus to live, leaving me 
ignorant of her unhappy existence, had not her 
money given out. She was then compelled to labor 
for a living, but shrank from the thought of going 
on the stage again. She found a resource in teach- 
ing at a little town in Germany, and here by strict 
economy, she laid up some money, her fixed de- 
sign being to seek me ont, tell me of her repent- 
ance, and implore my forgiveness. Having secured 
means to travel, she had then repaired to England 
in search of me; had found that I had retired to 
Virginia; had taken passage for Virginia—and duly 
arrived. Her coach, her servants, her title of 
baroness? How did she explain all this? The ex- 
planation was very easy. She did not wish to 
resume my name. and chose the first which came 
into her mind. She had selected a title which | 


| knew was a very great convenience in traveling ; 


and her coach and servants, all brought over in the 
ship, had the same end——to protect a solitary 
woman traveling by herself from intrusion. Asa 
overness, with some pretensions to beauty 
still (here madame smiled bashfully, Cary!) she 
be in danger of insults as Madame la 
Baronne de Rudysael, traveling in her coach, with 
That was all her 
sad story. Would I not forgive her; overlook all 
the past; believe in her deep repentance ; be the 
noble man I was; endow her once again with the 
wealth of my noble affection, and—take her back? 
“My dear friend,’’ continued Dinsmore, whose 
stern face had grown sarcastic, ‘‘ there is this great 
difference between a man who is in love with 4 
woman and a man who is not, that the first is 
fooled easily, the last with very great difficulty. Let 
me add that a peculiarity of my character is not to 
be able to resume my respect and esteem for per- 
sons who have deliberately forfeited them. I can 
forgive easily—I do not forget. My opinion of 
individuals is like a porcelain vase—crack it from 
top to bottom, and though you may put the pieces 
together again, you cannot restore it. I knew 
this woman perfectly, and knew that every coax- 
ing intonation of her voice, every glance of her 
eye, every sad accent, was a/ie. She was an ac- 
tress by nature, and was simply carrying her pro- 
fession into private life. I will tell you soon how 
I discovered that she was even worse than I 
thought her. When she paused, therefore, in her 
discourse, and “— away a tear, I said with pet- 
fect calmness, ‘What amount do you demand, 
madame?’ She raised her head quickly. What 
did { mean? Ilinformed her succinctly; stated my 
disbelief of her entire narrative ; informed her that 
between reinstating her as my wile and blowing 
out my brains, | should rather prefer the latter 
course, and then reiterated my question in the very 


same words ‘What amount do you demand, 
madame ”” 
‘One glance at my face evidently convinced her 


that her game had been played. The old familiar 
expression of apdemateniie the actress, when in a 
rage, came wondertully back. I saw the glare of 
the eye and the quick contraction of the lips, under 
which the small white teeth were set tugether. 
Then she threw off all further disguise, and a 
charming scene ensued, in which madame took the 
word, and I listened. Yes, it was true, she said, 
that her repentance was all ‘a comedy,’ but I 
should find that the matter was more serious. She 
would publicly assert her claim as my lawtul wife 
unless I made it worth her while to keep silent and 
leave Virginia—yes, that was her purpose in com- 
My response again was, ‘ Well, madame, 
what do you demand? I have understood all this 
from the moment that you began your discourse.’ 
‘‘Let me end this account of my interview with 
The subject turns my 
stomach. I duly purchased her. It was a purely 
business transaction. I paid so much money to 
avoid so much fannoyance—delivered the amount 
to her in bank-notes, and ome’ to place a fixed 
amount to her credit yearly in London. In return, 
she engaged not to resume my name, to leave 
America, and not to again cross my path or recall 
to me the fact that she was in existence, After this 
she rose, made me an exaggerated courtesy, which 
her sarcastic smile interpreted, and, getting into 
her coach, set out for Williamsburg. Half an hour 


| after her departure my servant brought me a letter 


which must have been dropped by the lady, he 
said, as he had found it at the spot where she got 
into her coach. When we return, I will show it to 
you; but that will be useless, as I can repeat the 
few words contained in it. It bears the seal of the 
English Foreign Office, is in the handwriting of the 
Foreign Secretary, with which 1 am_ acquainted, 
and is addressed to General Howe. This innocent 
little document, which I had the bad-breeding to 
read, contained these words: ‘General Sir Wil- 
liam Howe—-The bearer, the Baroness de Kudysaél, 
is @ sure person, on whom you may rely for en 


| was seated in my | ergy and activity in the department of secret ser- 
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vice.’ A spy, you see; and you may ask me why | myself in the best manner possible, and, mounting | bia College, New York; William H. Chandler, 


she should not be at at once arrested. I reply, 
that it is a delicate matter to imprison a lady of 
madame’s rank who has done nothing! Let her be 
stopped at the lines—that disarms her, and pre- 
vents a scandal. 

‘To tinish, madame’s visit to me to-day was 
to receive from me a paper for exhibition to my 
London banker certifying that she was the person 
entitled to receive the annuity. She surprised 
Jean in the drawing-room; I entered, gave her the 
paper without mentioning the discovery of the let- 
ter, which | thought rather too quixotic, and at this 
moment you made your appearance.” 





CHAPTER VIII.—A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM, | 


Ww E rode back slowly through the gathering 

shades of evening. The sun had set, and 
only a faint light touched the sky in the west, 
which had assumed a tint of tender and exquisite 
green. The fields of Spring were dimly seen, half 
vailed in twilight. The birds were going to sleep, 
the air was perfectly still, and you might have fan- 
cied that Nature, after her long day’s work, was 
foldmg her hands with a smile before taking her 
rest. 

The influence of the sweet scene seemed to affect 
Dinsmore, whose face lost its harshness, and grew 
quiet and a little sad. 

“You see,’’ he said, with a furtive, somewhat 
sorrowful smile, *‘ ] am not to change my condition, 
dear Cary. I cannot marry Honoria, for whom I 
have the sincerest affection, and Jean will still be 
alone inmy big house. So be it; since Providence so 
decrees, it must be right. I have the habit of re- 
garding my blessings rather than my losses. I lose 
the companionship of a woman whom I sincerely 
love, but at leaat Times my little Jean.”’ 

We were soon at Dungeonnesse again, and as | 
though any further concealment of herself were 
quite unnecessary, Miss Jean Dinsmore was in the 
drawing-room, seated beside the open window, 
from which she rose as we entered, coming forward 
with an air of great simplicity to receive us. She | 
did not impress me as shy. Her manner was quiet, 
but very frank and natural. A life of solitude, in 
taking from her the air of a young lady accustomed 
to society, had left her naturalness and a confiding 
sweetness which seemed to regard the whole world 
as a friend. 

The young lady presided at the tea-table with the 
same air of simplicity, and what I can only call 
thorough breeding. You feel this latter always, 
though you may not be able to define in what it con- 
sists, unless it be avoiding what is wrong, and 
doing what is right in little details of manners, as in 
grand questions of morals. 

After tea the evening was spent upon the long 
portico. Do we not always go back to a few par- 
ticular scenes which impressed themselves so | 
powerfully upon our minds or hearts that they rise 
like mountain peaks above the lower ranges, lost in 
the mists of oblivion—peaks which catch and hold 
the golden light, casting from the far past to the 
present the long shadows of memory? ‘This even- 
ing on the portico at Dungeonnesse was one of 
these scenes of my life, and I recall it as distinctly | 
as though it had been yesterday. Jean Dinsmore 
was leaning back in one of those chairs with oval 
backs and curved arms, called afterwards Voltaires, | 
and had assumed what seemed to be her favorite | 
attitude—her hands clasped and resting on her lap, 
her head inclined towards her breast, her eyes rising 
and opening suddenly, as it were, when she spoke. 
She wore a dress of fawn color, open in front and 
laced with silken cords over a snow-white chemi- 
sette of very rich lace. Around her neck was a 
little delicate lace collar, which was charmingly 
contrasted with the faint rose-tint of her throat, and 
in her profuse brown hair, carried back from the 
temples, and falling in glossy curls behind, a string 
of pearls was woven. The mild and subdued light 
of the wax candles in the drawing-room fell upon 
her face through the tall windows standing open in 
the mild May evening. I could observe thus every 
detail of her appearance—the white forehead, the 
deep blue eyes with very long lashes, and perfectly 
arched eyebrows, the nose a little prominent but 
delicately and firmly outlined, and the mouth full of 
frankness and candor, above the round chin. I have 
outlined thus the fair face and figure ; but what are 
such outlines worth? They are the catalogue 
simply of a gallery of pictures by the masters ! 

Night had Geesdaded now, and the stars twinkled 
faintly. From the far depths came the hoarse note 
of the night-bat, and from the river was heard the 
sweet and mournful cry of the whippoorwills. All 
at once a fire seemed kindled behind a hill, clothed 
with pines, towards the east; the light deepened 
and seemed to rise; a flush invaded the summits of 
the trees; and suddenly the great disk of the moon 
soared slowly upwards, flooding the whole world 
with its dreamy splendor, and falling upon the face 
of the girl at my side. 

‘lhis was the scene, as well as I can paint it with 
these dull, colorless werds. It is one of the richest 
treasures of my memory. 

We sat enjoying the mild air until nearly mid- 
night—for the Spring like the midsummer nights 
prompt to waking dreams. Dinsmore was nearly 
silent, uttering a few words only now and then; and 
the conversation was thus confined almost entirely to 
myself and my companion. She talked with the great- 
est frankness and simplicity, speaking naturally of 
the points of difference or of resemblance between 
England and Virginia. She had been happy, she 
declared, both in her former and in her present 
home. From this topic we passed to books, and I 
found that her reading had been far more varied 
and extensive than my own. I confess her light, 
passing comments upon books surprised me; they 
seemed to sum up the characteristic traits of the 
writers with the nicest discrimination. It is the 
fashion, I think, for men to regard the culture of 
women, above all of young women, as superficial 
and slight. J found that this girl of eighteen or 
nineteen was more cultivated, in the broad sense 
of the word, than the man of twenty-nine sitting 
beside her. 

I am not painting the portrait of a female para- 
gon; and Jean Dinsmore was not the least in the 
world what we now call a blue-stocking. She spoke 
naturally of books because her life had been passed 
with them; and do not let us call that unfortunate, 
good reader. Blessed is the man or the woman 
with a love for books. The dead still speak for 
om i and they are often better company than the 

iving ! 

I did not lie awake thinking of the young girl 
that night, but when 1 awoke, a vague delight 
seemed to diffuse itself, like some subtle influence, | 
through my frame. Why is it that joy or sorrow 
is keenest when we wake from sleep—the joy 
lighting up our whole being, the sorrow darkening 
the whole landscape? I have asked the physiolo- 
gists and the philosophers, and they have never 
made me understand them. I woke with a vague 
charm, which I could not explain or define. Sud- 
denly the explanation came—‘‘I shall be at Dun- 
geonnesse for a whole week, and shall see her 
every day!" 

After breakfast, Dinsmore begged we to amuse, 








| designate, shall meet as Assay Commissioners at 


his horse, rode in the direction of—Claremont. His } 
face, a little pale, and very careworn, but quite | 
composed, told me his errand. When he returned, 

some hours afterwards, the pallor had given way 

to an unwonted flush. I knew that he had seen 

Honoria, but never knew what passed between 

them. His only allusion to the subject was: ‘‘ Well, 

all that dream is over, Cary; let us speak no fur- 

ther of it;’’ and during my entire visit he did not 

again speak of himself or of Honoria. 

Shall I be candid, and say that I did not regret 
this? Human nature is a poor affair—we bury 
ourselves with our own matters, longings, hopes, 
wishes; and | was busy with the thought of Jean 
Dinsmore. I was in her society for many hours 
every day. She sat in the drawing-room with her 
sewing, which was evidently a great resource with 
her, and we talked of a thousand things; or she 
played on the harpsichord, singing in an exquisite 
voice her old rustic ballads of the West of England ; 
or at twilight we strolled idly through the beautiful 
grounds — the chain binding me to her growing 
ever stronger, the charm of her face and voice be- 
coming hour by hour more inthralling. Once we 
went to sail in the sail-boat on James River; and I | 
sat beside the girl in the prow, while Dinsmore, 
leaning back pensively in the stern, held the handle | 


| of the rudder, directing the course of the little 


craft which the wind blew onward, her cutwater 
throwing up clouds of spray. The day was like a 
dream of beauty. The white-winged sea-fowl 
hovered over the surface, broken into sunny rip- 
ples. The far headlands swam in a delicate and 
exquisite vapor, and in the midst of this lovely 
scene I leaned back, looking at the rosy face and 

brown curls of Jean. 

This was in May of the good year’76. About 
the middle of June, I returned to Dungeonnesse for 
a single night, intending to hasten on and rejoin 
my company, which was on the march to New 
ork. 

As I rode up the hill, just as the sun was set- 
ting, I remember what a fairyland the scene re- 
sembled. The most beautiful of the Virginia months 
had come to visit the world. The trees were | 
clothed in deep green foliage ; the turf was like 
green velvet; clumps of flowers in full bloom 
dotted the grounds; and the blue sky was flushed 
with gold, and full of darting swallows, whose gay 
chatter seemed to welcome me as I came. 

My old friend, the gray-haired English servant, 
came to meet me, with a deferential salute; his 
master had ridden out, he said, but Miss Jean was | 
at home; and the young lady promptly made her 
appearance. 

lf ] had expected any blushes or “ confusion,” I 
was very much mistaken. Jean Dinsmore greeted 
me with the utmost cordiality, and showed the 
frankest pleasure at seeing me. Her father had | 
ridden out, she said, and would not return probably 
until late in the evening. I must be hungry, after | 
my ride ; supper should be served at once ; and the 
young lady proceeded to give an order to that 
effect, after which she returned to the drawing- } 


| room, with the same expression of frank pleasure | 


in her face. 

“I must be Aungry /’’—never had any idea 
seemed so absurd, or any word to jar so as this did 
on my romantic mood! Hungry ! The very idea 
was farcical; but when supper was served, I 
found that Miss Jean Dinsmore was not so wide of 


| the mark, after all! 1 did full justice to the’savory 


meal, and then we went out to the familiar old 
portico—my cowardly heart shrinking at the 
thought of what I was about to mention, after so 
short an acquaintance. 

I do not specialty relish the recollections of that 
evening’? There is something humiliating in being 
discarded, and nobody likes to recall such things— 
above all to relate them. Let me therefore record the 
simple fact that I poured forth the story of my adora- 
tion—proposed that Miss Jean Dinsmore should be- 
come Mrs. Cary, and had the mortification of being 
informed, in the most delicate, but also in the most 
distinct manner, by the young lady, that my senti- 
ment in regard to herself was—-not reciprocated ! 

‘Indeed, it pains me, pains me deeply, to give 
you this answer, Mr. Cary,’ she said, in a low 
voice, full of sadness; ‘‘ but it is better to be 
honest, and not deceive so true a friend as yourself 
—is it mot? Papa loves you, and my own friendship 
for you is most sincere : let us remain good friends. 
You will not refuse me that?” 

She frankly held out her hand, and I pressed it 
to my lips. 

** At least I can love you! That will do you no 
harm!” 

‘*You must not!” she murmured quickly, with- 
drawing her hand. 

As she did so, the hoof-strikes of Dinsmore’s 
horse were heard at fifty paces on the gravel, and | 
he soon reached us, dismounted and greeted me 
warmly. A few words informed him of my destina- 
tion, and, as Miss Jean soon retired, I had a long 
talk with him, after which we retired. 

As my company was on the march, I was forced | 
to set out at dawn, and Dinsmore breakfasted with 
me, after which I mounted my horse, held by a ser- 
vant in front of the portico. With a cordial press- 
ure of the hand, Dinsmore bade me good-speed, 
and I rode down the hill. I scarcely saw the objects 
around me, or heard the songs or the birds. What 
I saw was the sad face of a girl on an old portico— 
what I heard was the low murmur, * You must 
not!” 

As I reached the great gate, I looked once over 
my shoulder at the long facade of the house—an 
inexpressible longing had taken possession of me. 

It was gratified. At an upper window a white 
figure with tangled curls on the shoulders retreated 
quickly as I turned my head. 

I had seen her for the last time for many a day! 

(To be continued. ) 


TRIAL OF THE PYX; 


OR, THE ANNUAL TEs’ OF GOLD AND SILVER 
CoIN AT THE UNITED STATES MINT. 
| order to secure a due conformity in the gold | 
and silver coins of the United States to their 
respective standards of fineness and weight, it is 
provided by law that the Judge of the District 
Court for the Eastern Division of Pennsylvania, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, the Chief Arsayer 
of the Assay Office at New York, and such other 
persons as the President shall from time to time 


the Mint in Philadelphia, to examine and test 
the coins received by the several mints for this pur. 
pose, on the second Wednesday in February, 
annually. The test of the coins is technically called 
‘The Trial of the Pyx,’’ and has just been made in 
Philadelphia. 

The following gentlemen were designated 
by the President as commissioners: Robert E. 
Rogers, Professor of Chemistry, University of Penn 
sylvania; b. A. l. Barnard, President of Colum- , 


| also take any number of pieces, not less than five, 


| distinctive number. 


| wrapped, along with the silver, in pure lead-foil, and 
| placed in the order of their numbers in cupels, and 
| put into a muffle-furnace. (Fig. 7.) Here they re- 


| silver in one thousand parts of t 


sylvania ; Professor S. R. McClintock, Pittsburgh ; 
Protessor W. P. Blake, New Haven, Conn.; Hon. 
Morton McMichael, of Philadelphia; Mr. John 
Sherman, Jr., Washington, D. C.; Mr. E. B. Elli- 
ott, Washington, D. C.; Professor J. E. Hilgard, 
Washington, PD. C., and Dr. T. S. Bell, Louisville, Ky. 

On Wednesday morning, February 9th, 1876, the | 
commissioners assembled at the Mint at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

The first business in order is to count the sample 
coins which the attendants have brought in bags 
from the pyx or sample-box. (Fig. 1). In order that | 
the test may extend to every coinage of the year, the | 
law requires that at each delivery of coins ata minta | 
certain number of pieces of each denomination | 
shall be taken out indiscriminately, carefully | 
labeled and placed in a chest having two inde- 
pendent locks, one of the keys of which is kept by 
the Treasurer and the other by the Assayer. ‘The 
samples of each melt are kept separately and at 
the end of the month they are tied up in a bag. 
There are therefore twelve of the bags for each mint 
for the year. All of the bags are sent to Philadelphia 
to be opened by the commissioners, who count the 
coins and submit them to careful scrutiny. As soon | 
as a commissioner finishes counting the pile which 
is before him, he announces the result to the secre- 
a’ who records it. 

he Assay Committee is then furnished with a suffi- 
cient number of gold and silver coins for its purpose, 
and a carelul record is made ofthem. The Weigh- 
ing Committee also takes from the gold and silver 
coins of each mint a certain number, not less than 
ten, which they weigh in bulk. (Fig. 2.) They 


Professor of Chemistry, Lehigh University, Penn 
| 


and of different denominations, to be weighed 
singly. (Fig. 3.) Finally they weigh on a large | 
balance the whole mass of gold and silver | 
coins from each mint which remains after the 
pieces for assay have been removed. 

The committee on assaying, with the coins to be | 
tested, proceed to the furnace-room, and after ex- 
amining the black-lead crucibles, to be sure that 
they are clean (Fig. 4), cause a portion of each 
parcel of gold to be melted into an ingot. In the 
case of silver, the sample for the assay of mass is 
not cut from the ingot, but taken by granulation in 
water previously to pouring the molten metal into 
the mold. 

The gold is assayed by cupellation and quarta- 
tion; the silver by precipitation. One- halt a 
gramme of gold is weighed out upon a balance 
sensitive to the twenty-thousandth of a gramme, 
i. e., the ten-thousandth of the weight employed. 
(Fig. 5.) All the lesser weights are decimal sub- 
divisions of this half-gramme. The weights used 
for this process are kept in a box with two inde- 
pendent locks, the key of one of which is in the 
possession of the Director of the Mint, and the 
other in that of the United States District Judge. 

The samples from which the metal assay is taken 
are hammered, and subsequently laminated be- 
tween two rollers (Fig. 6), to facilitate cutting off 
minute portions. Each lamina is stamped with a | 


Side by side with the coin assay a test assay is | 
conducted, in which the metal used is pure gold, 
cut from a roll kept for the purpose in the box con- 
taining the weights. As the standard fineness of 
the United States is 900 parts of weight of pure 
gold to 100 of alloy, the test assay is made upon 
900 one-thousandths of a half-gramme. 

Silver is then weighed out for the quartation, 
from a roll of the pure metal, also kept in the box 
with the weights, and the several samples are 


main until the base-metal is separated; they are 
then withdrawn from the muffle, hammered, an- 
nealed, and laminated between two rollers, and 
stamped with numbers. The thin lamine are next 
rolled into cornets, with the numbers visible on the 
end, and are deposited in a matrass, and boiled for 
twenty minutes in nitric acid (Fig. 8); then 
washed in distilled water, heated to redness, and 
finally weighed again. In this way the fineness of | 
the gold is determined. 

The silver assays are made by weighing out 
1,115 parts of the metal under trial, these parts be- | 


ing milligrammes, and 1,005 parts of pure silver, 


by way of comparison. All the weighed specimens 


are introduced into numbered bottles, when nitric | 
| quescent crystals, and will no doubt meet with import- 


acid is added and a gentle heat applied. 


The solution being complete, precipitation is | 


effected by introducing from a pipette, into each 
bottle (Fig. 9), one decilitre of a standard solution 
of pure table salt, so prepared as to contain in this 
measure 542.74 milligrammes of the salt— the 
quantity necessary to precipitate one thousand milli- 
grammes, or one gramme of silver. The white curdy 
precipitate of chloride of silver is made to subside by 
violent shaking ; for this purpose a mechanical agita- 
tor is employed (Fig. 10), put in motion by power 
derived from the shafting in the coining department, 
which expedient contributes greatly to economy of 


time. When the liquid is clear, a small pipette is | 


used, graduated so that each division indicates a 
quantity of the reagent sufficient to throw down one 


| milligramme of silver (Fig. 11), andthe number of 


these parts which are required to complete the pre- 
cipitation fully, exhibit the ty ae yo of pure 
ne metal under trial. 

In every stage of the weighing and assaying care- 
ful memoranda are kept by the members of the 


| commission, and the results are compared and 


studied previous to reading the report. 
The Commission found everything relating to the 
Mint in Philadelphia, as well asin all the branch 


mints, entirely within the standard required by law | 


and so reported to the President of the United 
States through the Secretary of the Treasury. 





A Tax-payer at the Water Office. 


A sTRONG and steady wind had been blowing from 
the east for a couple of days, says the Chicago 
Tribune, and of course the water-pipes became 
stvffed. One householder employed a_ plumber, 
who removed the obstruction—a mudpout five 
inches long. He wrapped it up in a handker- 
chief and walked down to the water office, and, | 
unfolding the handkerchief, observed to the clerk, 
‘* What’s that ?”’ The clerk cast a glanee at it, and, 
with a smile of contempt at the -implicity of the 
question, answered, ‘‘ Why, you idiot, that’s a fish.” 
“T know it is,” said the unhappy taxpayer; ‘I 
know it is, but where do you think | found it?” 
‘I'm sure I don’t know,” replied the clerk with a 

awn, ‘‘and I’m sure I don’t care.’ ‘ Well, I found 
t in my water-pipes.”’ ‘‘ You don’t say you did?” 
replied the official, urbanely, and with a feeble 
show of interest ; ‘‘ must have been a pretty tight 
fit.” ‘ Bat, sir,’’ yelled the citizen, ‘it’s a bull- 
pout! is this what I pay my water rates fer?’ 
‘*Why, you fool,” said the clerk, with a pitying 
smile, ‘you don’t expect us to furnish you with | 
goldtish or California salmon, do you?” Then he | 
yawned, and the taxpayer withdrew, respectfully | 
slamming the doo:. 
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Vive l’Imperatrice des Indes! 

Cart Scuvrz is an expert perfurmer on the piano 

Francis B. Barr is pow 85, and his wife 83, and 
both are still able to take horseback rides 

Peter Coorer has entered his eighty-sixth year, and 
still rivals Thurlow Weed in public letter-writing 


WENDELL Pmiurs wants a man placed in the Presi 
dential chair whose very name will make New Orleans 


| tremble. 


James PARTon was husband to his mother-in-law, is 
now son-in-law to his deceased wife, and wil} possibly be 
father of his own grandchildren 

Tue oldest peer in Great Britain is the Earl of Leven 
and Melville, who is 90; the youngest is the Marquis 
of Camden, aged 4 

ANoTHER wife of the late Michigan millionaire, Cap 
tain E. B. Ward, has unearthed herself in Sandusky, 
and names as her figure $260,000 


Tuk son of the late King Theodorus of Abyssinia has 
been educated so thoroughly in English, that he has 


| forgotten his native language. 


Ex-Mayor Horace Criarkx, of Middletown, Conn., 
who died the other day at the age of 82, learned the 
printing trade with Thurlow Weed, 


Iv point of years and date of commission, Caleb Cush- 
ing is now the oldest Cabinet Minister living He is 76 
years old, and was appointed United States Attorney- 
General in March, 1853 

VICAR-GENERAL Quinn, and Father Farrelly, Private 
Secretary to Cardinal McCloskey, officiated in St. Pa 
trick’s Church, Augusta, Ga, last week. They are 
making a tour of the South for their health. 


Tux Philadelphia branch of the Woman’s Union Mis 
sionary Society of America supports Mrs. Pruyn as mis- 
sionary at Yokohama, and is looking for a medical lady 
to take the place of the late Miss Seelye, M.D., in 
India 

BECAUSE a newspaper reporter wrote that a Senator 
said to him, that “Should the press cease watching the 
Legislature it would steal the State blind in three 
weeks,’”’ the privileges of the floor have been denied 
him by the California Senate. 

Jenny Liyv is making her declining years green with 
benevolence. She has presented a bandsome memorial 
window to a church near London, as a tribute to the 
late Dr. Wilberforce, and has given $500 to aid a home 
for medical students in Milan, besides volunteering to 
sing for its further benefit. 

Tur Countess Mastai, a niece of the Pope, being about 
to wed, submitted to a dual ceremony at the solicitation 
of the Holy Father, and was married by civil process at 
Sinigaglia, and in the religious form at the Vatican 
This is considered a recognition of the civil powers by 
the ‘‘imprisoned *’ Head of the Church, 


Tak members of the Pioneer Association of Cincin 
nati, headed by their President, Isaac MacFarland, paid 
their respects to Mrs. Robert Gillespie, one of the So- 
ciety, on Monday evening, February 14th, the occasion 


| being her eighty-eighth birthday. She was married Sep 
| vember 29th, 1808, and became a widow in 1825. 


Tur Hon. Alexander H. Rice, Governor of Massachu 
setts, was entertained at a dinner given in his bonor, ou 
the evening of February 15th, at the residence of A. T. 
Stewart. About twenty distinguished and representa 
tive gentlemen were present, including, besides Gov. 
ernor Rice, Governor Tilden, Messrs. G. W. Childs, 
Cyrus W. Field, ex-Governor Morgan, Judge Hilton, 
William H. Vanderbilt, Mayor Wickham, Judge Daly, 
and others. The dinner was a splendid affair in every 
respect. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tax Dutcu GovERNMENT have adopted a plan for drain 
ing the Zuyder Zee at an expense of nearly $50,000,000. 
The area to be drained is estimated at 759 square miles. 


A New Harp So.iper.—-The new hard solder of Dy 
siot is composed as follows: Copper, 62.30; lead, 17.75; 
tin, 10.42 ; zine, 9.20 ; and can be manufactured by 
taking the following proportions: 62 parts, by weight, 
copper; 18, lead; 10, tin; 10, zine. 


A New Satr or Litnicu.—tThe bisulphbate of lithium 
can be prepared by dissolving the neutral sulphate in the 
concentrated sulphuric acid that is left after distilling off 
sulphur tri-oxide from Nordhausen acid. It forms deli- 


ant applications in medicine. 


ADULTERATIONS OF VINEGAR. —Good table vinegar ought 
to contain three per cent. acetic acid, but scarcely has 
more than one to one and a half per cent. If sulphuric 
acid has been used to adulterate the vinegar, a lump of 
cut sugar will turn black. It may be necessary to con- 
centrate the vinegar before this test can be applied. 


New DETERMINATIONS OF THE Speciric GRAVITIES OF 
PLaTincM AND IRipium.—Deville and Debray have re- 
cently subjected specimens of pure platinum and iri- 
dium, and their alloys, to more accurate determinations, 
and find that their specific gravities are greater than 
hitherto supposed. The following are the results : 
Specific gravity of platinum, 21.5; of iridium, 22.403; 
of alloy, 90 platinum and 10 iridium, 21.615; of alloy, 
85 platinum and 15 iridium, 21.618: of alloy, 66.67 pla 
tinum and 33.3 iridium, 21.874; of alloy. 5 platinum and 
95 iridium, 22.384. 

Tur LoNDON ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society has ceased to 
exist, and the field is thus left open to the Anthropol- 
gical Institute, the usefulness of which was often con- 
siderably interfered with by the confusion arising in 
consequence of similarity in name. Anthropologists 
have had to fight their way into recognition in England 
very much as geologists did a few years since. They 
are now able to organize a section at the meetings of 


| the British Association, and have a society of their own. 


There is to be a Congress of Anthropologists during the 
Summer of 1876, at Pesth, Hungary. 


CEMENT FoR BROKEN GLass OR CuINA.—Dissolve 5 or 
10 parts of gelatine in 100 parts of water, in the dark or 
by candlelight. For every 5 parts pf gelatine employed 
in making the above solution, putin one part chromic 
acid, and mix in the dark. Paint the surfaces of glass 
or china with the prepared mixture, and expose to the 
action of sunlight. The chromated glue becomes by the 


| action of light insoluble even in boiling water, and, 


being transparent, the mended places are invisible to the 
eye. Cloth and paper can be rendered impermeable to 
water by being painted over with the chromated gela- 
tine and exposed to sunlight. 


Tax EQUILIBRIUM BETWEKEN PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
A plant, from a chemical point of view, is an apparatus of 
reduction; an animal, on the other hand, is an apparatus 
of combustion. The plant, aided by the sunlight and the 
nourishment from the earth, decomposes the products of 
combustion suspended in the air, and appropriating the 
carbon, sets free the oxygen. The animal, by aid of the 
oxygen thus liberated, consumes the same combustibles 
that the plant also requires, and thus obtains the heat 
essential to its life. The plant is provided with external 
heat to carry on its reduction; the animal manufactures 
its heat within by the process of combustion. The 
plant and the animal supplement each other, and the one 


| cannot get on without the other, 
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Y OF HUNSDON.—AN EVENING ON THE BALCONY AT DUNGEONNESSE.—SEE PAGE 418, 





| her parents to prepare her for the lyric stage, but 
| at the outset her voice gave way. Undeterred by 
| this misfortune, she determined to study the business 
ofa tl Her first appearance in New York 
city was in September, 1835, when she assumed the 


THE LATE MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 
\ ISS CUSHMAN, who died at Boston on the morn 
i [ ing of February 18th, was of American birth, 
jbeing born in Boston in 1816. It was the intention of 
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THE LATE CHARLOTTE 


role of Lady Macbeth, Tom Hamblin playing the 
King. Two years later she made her bow as 
Romeo in the old National Theatre, her sister | 
Adelaide playing Juliet. It was at this time 
that her acting began to attract general atten- 
tion. She was favorably received as E/rira in | 
| * Pizarro,” and the Queen in “ Hamlet,”’ and | 
was engaged a3 leading lady in the old Park | 
Theatre. While Forrest was giving his strong | 
representations, Miss Cushman appeared in the | 
principal female roles, to her great credit as an | 





CUSHMAN.—FROM 
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A PHOTOGRAPH BY SARONY. 
artiste. From New York she went to Phila 
delphia, where, for a time, she managed the 


Walnut Street Theatre. In 1544 Mr. Macready 
came to this country, and Miss Cushman was 
induced to return to New York and support 
him. At the conclusion of the season she went 
to London, where she appeared, on February 
13th, 1845, continuing her engagement for 
eighty-four nights. In 1550 she returned to 
New York, and played in Brongham’s Lyceum, 
the Opera House on Astor Place, and the old 
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OF ‘' THE OLD ELM TREE,’’ ON BOSTON COMMON, BY THE GALE OF TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15TH.—FROM A SKETCH BY E. R. MORSE.—SEE PAGE 415. 
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FIG. 1—COUNTING THE SAMPLES OF COIN. 














FIG. 5 —WEIGHING THE CLIPPINGS PREVIOUS TO CUPELLING. FIG. 8—DISSOLVING THE SILVER BY NITRIC ACID, AND THE ALLOY 
OF THE GOLD BY NITRIC ACID BATH. 
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FIG. 6—ROLLING OUT THE SAMPLES. FIG, 7—CUPELLING THE GOLD TO SEPARATE IT FIG. 9—PUTYING THE SALT WATER INTO THE FIG. 1O—MECHANICAL AGITATOR USED TO MAKE 
"ROM ITS ALLOY, ALL EXCEPT THE SILVER, SOLUTION OF THE COIN IN BOTTLES. THE CHLORIDE OF SILVER SUBSIDE. 
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Fig, 4 SHOWING THAT THE BLACK-LEAD CRUCIBLE IS CLEAR. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA._ANNUAL TRIAL OF THE PYX BY THE 
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THE LAST OPERATION, TO EXHIBIT THE PROPORTION OF PURE SILVER. 
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Broadway. Two years later she again went 
abroad. Again returning to New York, she in 
1857 surprised her admirers at Burton’s Theatre, 
where she appeared as Bianca. In 1860 she 
playe d during an engagement of forty-eight nights 
at the Winter Garden. In June, 1s61, after having 
played for the benefit of the Dramatic Fund, she 
vade farewell to America at New Haven, and 
Started on a protracted tour of Europe. Quite re- 
cently she returned, and determined to make New- | 
port, R. I., her residence for the remainder of her 
life. ‘he old magnetism of the stage drew her 
from her self-imposed seclusion, and in the Fall of 
1874 she began a series of farewell performances in | 
Boston, whence she came to Booth’s Theatre, New | 
York, her last appearance being made on the 7th of 
December. To her, immeasurably above all other 
American artistes, belongs the well-deserved ap- 
pellation of Tragic Queen. 

After a most brilliant season—Booth's Theatre 
being filled every evening with the most cultivated | 
people in the State—Saturday night and the close 


| 
} 
| 
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of her engagement came. A brilliant company 
was assembled in the theatre, and after the per- 
formance an address, written in her honor by R. H. 
Stoddard, was read, atter which Mr. Bryant pre- 
sented the great tragic actress with a laurel crown. 

Miss Cushman responded in words of gratefnl | 
emotion, and was afterwards drawn to the Fifth | 
Avenue Hotel by her admirers, who removed the 
horses from her carriage. The spectacle pre 
sented that night was a brilliant one—one long to 
be remembered. ‘The streets thronged as at mid- | 
day, with an enthusiastic cheering crowd, flaming | 
torches, and brilliant lights—it was a most brilliant 
scene. After her farewell here, Miss Cushman made 
a tour among the principal cities of the Union. 


FUN. 
—‘ Cus, geddle Sprig, etherial bildess, cub.”’ 


—Loox ovr for your umbrellas on the first of | 
March, when Lent comes. 


—A RETIRED schoolmaster excuses his passion 
for angling by saying that, from constant habit, he never 
feels quite himself unless he’s handling the rod. 


—A apy living in Troy has a piece of soap 
supposed to be one hundred years ok It is astonishing 
how long some people can keep soap in the house 


—A younc lady, following a Shakespearean play 
with the book, remarked to her companion, ‘“‘ How im 
perfect these actors are! None of them say ‘exit’ when 
they go off!” 


—A CHEERING evidence that the rising youth 
of our land are not being neglected by their parents and 
instructors comes in the announcement that a Whip 
Company has just declared a dividend of ten per cent. 


_—** ANN,” observed a housekeeper to a hired 
girl the other morning, ‘‘as we have entered upon the 
dawn of another century of our nation’s history, I guess 
you had better get a tooth-brush of your own.”’ 


Gas Company Presipent —“ Ah, we must 
accommodate ourselves to the times. Announce a reduc- 
tion of ten cents a thousand feet in the price of gas— 
and add a couple of thousand feet on each gas-bill.’ 


-~WHEN a man empties the pockets of his coat, 
preparatory to laying it by for repairs, there’s nothing 
that makes his conscience get upon its hind-legs quicker 
than the sight of the letter his wife gave him to mail 
two months ago. 


—Too Matter or Fact.- -Grandmother—“ You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, Matilda Ann, to ’a sat 
without a tear when the good clergyman was a-talking , 
that beautiful, and every one else was weepin’ so!”’ 
Matilda—“* Why, how could I cry when I hadn’t gota 
pocket’andkerchber ?”’ 


—“ Sex here, conductor, why don’t you have 
fire in this car?’ ‘ Well, you see, one of the directors 
is aclothing map, and another is a doctor, and another 
ds a drug-store keeper, and another runs a tombstone 
factory, and you know in this world people ‘must live 
and let live.’ So you see-——’" ‘All right, sir; go 
ahead with your coffin.” | 


—A tapy who suspected that her husband was | 
in the habit of kissing Katy, the maid, resolved to detect 
thim in the act. After watching for days she heard him 
come in one evening, and quickly pass thropgh into the 
kitchen, Now Katy was out that evening, and the | 
kitchen was dark. Burning with jealousy, the wife took 
some matches in her hand, and, hastily placing a shawl 
over head, as Katy sometimes did, entered the kitchen 
by the back-door, and was almost immediateiy seized 
and embraced in the most ardent manner. With her 
heart almost bursting with rage and jealousy the injured | 
wife prepared to administer a terrible rebuke to her | 
faithless spouse. Tearing herself from his foul embrace, 
she struck a match, and stovd face to face with—the 
hired man! Her husband says his wife has never treated 
him so well since the first month they were married as 
she has for the past few days. 





DR, PIERCE, 
From the Toledo Blade. 


“Success is never achieved without merit. A 
man may make a poor article and sell it once, and | 
there being 40,000,000 people in the United States, | 
the sale to each one would be sufficient to make a 
decent fortune. But an article that holds the field | 
year after year, and the sales of which increase | 
regularly and rapidly, must have absolute merit. | 

* Dr. R.V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., occupies our 
entire eighth page to-day with his various articles. 
We admit it, because we know the Doctor, and 
know of his articles. We know him to be a regu- 
larly educated ——: whose diploma hangs on 
the wall of his office, and we know that he has 
associated with him several of the most eminent 
p'actitioners in the country. We know that parties 
consult him, by mail and in person, from all the 
States in the Union every day, and that they are 
fairly and honestly dealt with. 

“ This grand result has been accomplished by two 
agencies—good, reliable articles—articles which, 
once introduced, work easily their own way—and 
splendid business management. They have suc- 
ceeded because they ought to have succeeded,’ 

It you would patronize Medicines, scieutifically 
prepared by a skilled Physician and Chemist, use 
Ir. Pierce’s Family Medicines. (olden Medical 
Discovery is nutritious, tonic, alterative, and blood- 
cleansing, and an unequaled Cough Remedy ; Plea- 
sant Purgative Pellets, scarcely larger than mustard 
seeds, constitute an agreeable and reliable physic ; 
Favorite Prescription, a remedy for debilitated 
females ; Extract of Smart-Weed, a magical remedy 
for Pain, Bowel Complainta, and an unequaled 
Liniment for both human and horseflesh ; while his 
fr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is known the world 
over as the greatest specific for Catarrh and ‘ Cold 
in the Head ’’ ever given to the public. They are 
sold by druggists. 


20 YEARS A SUFFERER~COURED BY THE 
GOLDEN MEDICAL REMEDY. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce: 


| MAKER, 


| cloth, 75 cents, post-paid. Our handsome Fashion- 


| liner should avail herself of this splendid oppor- 


} tions, stand first in public favor and confidence; this 


| Headache, Neuralgia and Nervousness. 50 cents a box 


| Headache, Neuralgia and Nervousness, Price 50 cents. 





Sir: Twenty years ago I was shipwrecked 


on the Atlantic Ocean, and the cold and exposure Landscape Gardening.—tieo, To No Coun 
caused a large abscess to form on each leg, which | formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure 
kept continually discharging. [was attended by | sreunds eae attends to gardening operations generally 
doctors in Liverpool, Havre, New Orleans, New yd NY yet hwy = = — oes — 
York, and at the hospital on Staten Island (where y ge ee ee ee 

the doctors wanted to take one leg off). Finally, The Big Bonanza.—50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
after spending hundreds of dollars, | was persuaded | Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Trick Cards, The Matri 


| to try your “ Golden Medical Discovery,” and now, | ™ovial Programme, 1 Pack Visiting Cards. 1 Pack Ray 


: 5 per ears : *| mond Cards, 1 Pack Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in less than three months after taking the first bot- | |. 1 Package all for only 25 cents, W. L. CRAWFORD, 


tle, | am thankful to say | am completely cured, | 65 Nascau Street. New York itv. P. 0. Box 3.676 

and for the first time in ten years can put my left heel Uitacnebedh.<Aakenin doe Yer, Canard Wileiie Miedo 

to the ground. | am at home nearly everyevening,  p.7 a eee sooner ght me benny sco ow 
and shall be glad to satisfy any person of the truth | |. he nale Mawr Galt ie ie, & Ww patton > secs. 
of this information. 1am, sir, yours respectfully, | other purporting to be such is a fraud. Great induce 


WILLIAM RYDER, ments to Agents. Sample copies, Two dollars. Address 
87 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. CHASE PUBLISHING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, sole 
_— — Publishers 
THE MOLLY MAGUIRES. | Dressmaking Made Easy.—By the use of our 


2 Patterns, which may be selected from our Winter Sup 

Hor shot are about to be poured into the secret | plement now ready for distribution, including late and 
society which for the past few years has proved a | fashionable designs, in addition to those represented 
terror to the law-abiding operatives in the coal | our Fall Catalogue for Ladies’, Misses’ and Childres 
mines, and the respectable residents of the mining | Wardrobes. Send for Catalogue and Supplement, which 
centres. The story of * Mot.y Magume,”’ which | C42 be obtained by inclosing a three-cent postage stamp 
will be begun in No. 17 of the New York Weekty, sah pence "O08 wel eee a —— at = “ 
we have been informed, will contain strange and | torns must be sent to the same addres= 
startling developments concerning the midnight 


murderers banded together under the above title. | ~~ 
The New Yor WEEKLY, containing this highly in WIN HE 1 i] 
teresting production, will be ready on Monday, C Ss ER S 

FaLL AND WINTER Fasntons—THE MEANS B) SPECIFI C P | LL. 
wuica Every Lavy May Become HER OWN Dress- 
Our new Catalogue of Fall and Winter certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY 
Fashions is now ready, and contains a rare and WE AKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
beautiful selection of the latest and most accepta- | perfect suecess. TWO to SIX Boxes are generally suffi 
ble designs for every department of Ladies’, Misses’, | “i¢nt to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
Children’s and Youths’ Garments, which will be sent | te, SEND FOR CIRCULAR. | $1 per box ; six boxes 

$5, by mail, securely sealed, wish full directions for use. 

on receipt of a three-cent stamp, post free. Ad- | pr.nared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
dress, ‘‘ Frank Lesuir’s Lapy’s JounnAL Cut Pa- | street, New York. P. 0. Box 2430 
PER PATTERN DeParTMENT, 298 Broadway, New 
York City.” Also, our large and complete Cata- 
logue, neatly printed on tinted paper, and contain- 
ing over one hundred pages of illustrated fashions, 
may be procured at any of our agencies, or at the 
above address. Price, for paper covers, 50 cents; 


| February 28th.—Month/y leader. 





CAN RE 
SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED 
At the home of the patient, 
without the use of the 
KNIFE OR CAUSTICS, 
plate, which is also at hand, reproduces the ANGER Ano Witnovt Pain 
most elegant Ladies’ and Children’s costumes for | Address, for Pamphlet 
the coming season. Every dressmaker and mil- Dr. A. H. BROWN, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 
Correspondence from Physicians also solicited 


iS SPLENDID 


t is finer, sweeter, more 


tunity to obtain a truthful and correct idea of the 
most practical styles, and also of the prevailing 
shades and colors. Will be mailed to any address 
for 50 cents in black, and $1 if colored. 











»2 ok and $1 per bottle. 
W. O, Comming, 337 Broadway, N.Y. 


MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE. 


It can be be done without powder with 
CRANDALL'S 

4 Centennial Castanet. 

A child can rival the expert bone 

player. Sent by mail on receipt of 30. 

40 or 50 cents Liberal discount to 


Dr. Haley’s Hair Procreative cures or pre 
vents baldness af any stage. Any prominent person in 
Galveston, Texas, a reference, Circulars tree. Address 
Haey’s Haik PRocrearive, 18 Clinton Place, N.Y 

Burnett's Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita 
tion and promotes the growth of hair } 

Sufferers from Nervous Disorders, who 
have tried in vain every advertised remedy, will 
learn of a Simple Cure by addressing, Box 2296, New | the trade. J. A. CRANDALL, Patentex 
York Is2 F ulton Street Br voklyn, N.Y. 

A Box of Bartlett's Odont, for the Teeth, $$ —— 
and a tooth-brush, sent to any address, on receipt of 25 AP YEAR CARDS IN 








25 


r 
cents, Sent stamp for sample. W. H. L. BARTLETT, yA pet I VEAR ¢ the Ladies } 
Box 220, Newburyport, Mass, far 5 43 BRISTOL CARDS IN 
The Attention of Our Readers is called to the 35 cts., or 50 without 


new and novel invention for children called Crandall’s 25 cts. Samples and terms to 
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_ MOLLY MAGUIRE; 


THE 


Terror of the Coal Fields. 


By DANIEL DOYLE, 


A MINE Boss. 


A thrilling story of the Anthracite Mining regions of 


Pennsylvania, entitled 


MOLLY MAGUIRE, 
The Terror of the Coal Fields, 


will be commenced in No, 17 of the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


READY ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28th. 


The story is from the pen of a PRACTICAL MINER, Who 


| assumes the nom de plume, ‘‘ Danicl Doyl to shield 


Centennial Castanet. It is amusing, harmless, and excel Agents for nine Outtit, 25c. FRENCH & ROUNDY, | 


lent exercise tor children. See ady P Brockton. Mass. 
A Universal Remedy.—* Brown’s Bron- a 


CHIAL TrocHEs”’ for Coughs, Colds, and Bronchial Affec ‘Ladies ‘\ ‘dares eo a day igshelp crn tt town 
j = q } ae £8 8 0., = 





HEVALIER The MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 


A ROMANTIC FRENCH NOVEL, 


ASSE-COU Susie ri w theahire.¢ Jonn. 
The Triumph Truss Co., 


334 Bowery, N. Y., 

Are curing RUPTURE in from 30 to 
90 days, and offer $1,000 for a case 
they cannot cure. Send 10 cents for 
Dese riptive Book 





result has been acquired by a test of many years 

Peter Cooper’s Words.—*'I cheerfully testify 
that I have been to the Colton Dental Association (19 
Cooper Institute), and had two teeth extracted while under 
the influence of Laughing Gas. I felt no pain whatever, 
and the gas produced no injurious or even unpleasant 
effects. Send for circular. PETER COOPER.” 

*Dick’s Soft Capsules are decidedly the best 
shape in which the traveler can take such medicines as 
he is liable to need at any time, especially in this coun 
try where the changes of climate and of water are very 








| likely to cause disorders. They contain genuine medi- | — _ 


cines, and are not at all unpleasant to take. All drug | YTU ‘TTERING. — U. s. “STAMMERING INSTITUTE 
stores have them.’’—Appleton’s Southern Travel b (Dr. White), 417 4th Ave., N. Y. Best references. 


Magse Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, | = pay | until il perfectly cure od. Send for cir ular. 
= 





E. & H. T. Antnony & Co,, 591 Broadway, N. 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, | 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, | THE agaz 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern } cohcmrerseata og Tay ath- 
qre— on 

nid, ‘and deliver FREE, A 
M sol of '$2:06 worth <1. sizoceries. 
Sun, Jan. 12,1 S. anya: 


is 4 oi st 4 CARO CA st 
offered.” As we allow A LARGE C. baat MMISSiON 
isa rare chance to make A... rapidly an 
M secure a permanent business. F. Wingate 
& Ce, (Limited), 69 Duane St., } Samplecopy 1c. 


Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- | 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 

Neuralgia.—There is no use in talking, Dr. Bes- 
son’s CELERY AND CHAMOMILE PILLS will cure Neuralgia 
and Headache. Office, 106 Nortu Evtaw Street, Balto., 
Md. Price 50 cents, and sent post-free. 

Nervous Headache.—Dr. Benson's CELERY AND 
Cuamomite Pitts will cure Nervous Headache, Sick 








$3. “* Best”? Press. 
Printing mee and Press 
4.50 
A stamp for calattane. Postal cards 
not noticed. W. ©. Evans, Inv'r 
and Mp r, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila 


CONDITIONA fy 


Office, 106 NortH Evtaw Street, Balto., Md. 
Sick Headache.— Dr. Benson’s CELERY AND 
CnaMomiLe Pitts invariably cure Sick and Nervous 





Office, 106 Norta Evraw Street, Balto., Md. 
Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Agents 


Health is the Noblest condition of the body, 
and it is our duty to strive for it, plan for it, achieve it. 
A higher standard of physical development, a better 
average of bodily health would do more towards bringing 
about that era of Sweetness and Light Matthew Arnold 
longs for than all the essays he is likely to publish on the 
subject—an era of honesty in politics, charity in religion, 
and morality in trade—an era, in short, of peace on 
earth and good-willto men. One of our recent writers 
has said that ‘‘ good health 1s physical religion,” a saying Twenty-five varieties choice 
worthy to be printed in golden letters, Every flaw and Flower Seeds sent, post-paid, 
defect in the bodily system is just se much taken from for $1. 
the spiritual vitality; we are commanded to glorify God, Your choice of seventeen col- 
not simply in our spirits but in our bodies and spirits, lections of Bedding Plants sent 
The Health-Lift is a scientific, condensed and perfect for $1. 
method for securing and retaining perfect health. Toa Our Descriptive Catalogue of 
household it is many times the value of a sewing-ma | Seeds and Plants will be sent 
chine or piano, Muscular yer a get by Cumu- free to all who apply. Address, 
lative Exercise is logically followed by health of all the pi $i 
organs, vigorous digestion, equable circulation, steady Benj. A. Elliott & Co., 
nerves and active brain. THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
No, 46 East l4rn St., New York. @@> Visitors always 
welcome. Please call or send for Circular. 


| ~~ 


(izes AWAY UN 








A town lot 25x100 ft. Fall 
for sale on liberal terms. 
Texas Land & Colenisation 


information free. Farms 
AeEnts Wantepo Address 
Q Co., Box Box 572, C Cincinnati, oO 


Eight beautiful ever-bloom- 

| ing Monthly Roses, pot-grown, 

sent safely by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of $1. 








RE-DISTILLATION (OF LIQUORS) IN VACUO. — 


THE OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY, Etc., NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 

The Retail Store of the above Company, 1247 Broadway, between 30th and 3ist Streets, offers 
facilities to the Public for purchasing their esteemed brands of perfectly pure Whiskey and other Liquors. 

The Company purchase Whiskey distilled from the choicest cereals, and instead of placing it thus in the market 
(which is the ordinary custom), it is re-distilled by the Company’s Patented Process in Vacuo, at 85°, reducing 
the atmospheric pressure from 151b. to 11b, to the square inch. Liquors thus produced are chemically pure, and 
perfectly free from Fusil Oil, Acids and other deleterious substances detrtmental to health. 

The Company’s brands of Whiskey have a dry and delicate flavor, and are absolutely the only wholesome Liquors 
in the market. 

Esteemed brands of Imported Liquors (French Cognac, English Gin, Scotch Whiskey) treated by the Company’s 
Process always on hand. Price List and Prospectus containing certificates from Profeszors H. W. Vaughan and 
©. A. Seeley, together with the testimony of some of the most Eminent Physicians, will be forwarded on application, 


Retail Store, 1247 Broadway. 
Distillery and Chief Office, 641 Hudson Street, New York. 








his life from the misguided men whe might misinterpret 
his motives 
He draws most of his scenes from real life, and gives 


some powerful portrayals of 
Poverty and Crime in Pennsylvania. 


He strikes with an unsparing hand the vice that like a 
leprosy has spread itself over the rich region of the 


anthracite belt; points the 


TERRIBLE TYRANNY 


or 


MONOPOLISTS & MILLIONAIRES 


and the awful struggles that agitate the working clasa 
in the “ black battle of life’ underground 

The Society that has made its name a terror in the land 
is arraigned of awful atrocities. Its plotcings, meetings 


midnight murders, burning of coal-breakers, and 


FIERCE AND FIENDISH DEEDS, 


are presented in a graphic and vivid manner, and keep 
the reader spellbound from beginning to end 

The writer does not identify honorable Irish societies of 
any kind with this worse than Communistic combination 


which has been repeatedly 


Denounced by the Catholic Church, 
and he draws his heroes from all classes and creeds that 


play a part in mining pursuits. 


Origin of the Molly Maguires. 


The MoLity MaGuire Society is one of the most modern 
of the several secret organizations that have sprung into 
existence in Ireland during the past century, and is 
decidedly the worst. Its origin is owing to the cruel 
murder of an old woman named Maguire at the hands ol 
an agent who, in company with his minions, seized on the 
poor woman’s property for rent. Her sons and their 
friends formed a society to which they gave her name. It 
spread through portions of the North and West of Ireland 
and confined its operations to landlords and their agents, 
whose property and whose lives, sometimes, paid the 
penalty of any seeming cruelty on their part towards any 
of the members of the Society of MoLLy MaGuire 

Its introduction to Pennsylvania is quite recent, but it 
has spread throughout the Counties of Luzerne and 


Schuylkill with amazing rapidity, making 


A BLOODY TRAIL 


wherever it has been. Its objects and aims sink to the 
level of the meanest animal instinct of wreaking revenge 
for wrongs, real or fancied, and many a mine boss has 
paid the penalty of doing his duty with his life 


Don’t fail to read the thrilling Story of 


MOLLY MAGUIRE, 


THE 


TERROR OF THE COAL FIELDS, 


in No. 17 of the 


New York Weekly. 


WHICH WILL HE 


Ready on Monday, Feb. 28th. 
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Traveler’s Guide. 
Windsor Hotel, 


FIFTH AVENUE, 46th and 47th STREETS, NEW YORK 
Samu. Hawk, of the St. Nicholas Hotel ) . 
Cuas. C. Warts, of the Brevoort House > 
GARDNER WETHERKER, Revere House, Boston. J j 

Astor House, 
(On the European plan 


ALLEN & DAM 


Union Square Hotel. 
Corner Fiftec i Union Squars 
A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors 


The Clarendon, 


Opened Oct. 1851. Table d’Hote. Fourth Avenue, cor 
East 18th Street CHAS. H. KERNER 


The Everett. 


Opened October, 1853 A la cart 


Union Square KERNER & WEAVER 


Proprietors 


nth Street ai 


Girard House, 
rner Chestnut and Ninth Stre Pl 
McKIBBIN, VOSBURG & CO 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


‘ netru 


adelphia 


d on Entirely New and Scient Principle 
tHE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY 
Warranted to stand in tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Levers and Steel 

Screws No timbers at) back Action proof against at 

mospheric changes ; no sticking or rattling of action 
vend tor circular 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 
608 Washington Street (next to Globe 
Theatre), Boston. 
C. H. BACON a dent BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer 
E. ROGERS, Manager 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS 


1 Prize of £100,000 

By ae ats aaa 10. 000 

oa rics SHA RODEO ES 25 000 

By. Fee : rT 10,000 

3 somes jeenesees 5.000 

29 Pri each cahacn — 1,000 

872 Prises mounting to 540,000 
Circulars of full information furnished free. Orders 
filled. prizes cashed, Spanish bank-bills, doubloor and 

Governments purchased 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC! 
Woy eh22 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 





ufacturers, Merchants, and others itis 


the BEST ever invented. 0O in use. 
Ten styles, Prices from 5.00 to $150.00 
B »-O. WOODS & CO. Manufrsand 
dealers in all kinds of efinting Material, 
Send stamp for Catalogu .) 49 Federal St. Boston 


{0 





of the prettiest 
VISITING C ARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam 
ples, with your name beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents, 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W.C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, , Mass 








$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gnn, bar or front-action locks: 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter. on 0 
Bak ; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for 815. Can 

0. D., with privilege to examine before pay- 
‘Send stamp fore yf ee riba P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


What you have been lo »king for. ‘“‘THE 
BOOKS! * MYSTERIOUS ISLAND ”; a Book of Start 
ling Adventures—17 Engravings, 50 cents ‘“ JOKES 
AND TEARS,” a Red Hot Fun Book. First you laugh 
and then you cry. 19 Engravings, 50 cents, or both 
books for 75 cents M. J. IVERS, 
105 Fulton Street, New York. 


COMFORT FOR THE FEET, 


All who would have feet free from 
corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort, 
Shoes made on our lasts. modeled 
from nature—an essentially differ 
ent sty le—and 
latest improve 
ments They 
press the foot 
evenly, giving 
elasticity in walk 
ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appe ar smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to | 
the largest and clumsiest feet 

EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
81 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y. 












ion 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


STEAM BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 
Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets 
East R New York 
on hand FULL STOCK OF SEASONED 


Wood IlLamber 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS, 


The LARGEST STOCK! The GREATEST 
VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 

ax il e stamp for Cat und I I ice 
Orders ! ror t i ex 


VeRO laren an Gare oe wit tenetre ber oe 
NO ton ma Eadinas ax tan atte aeeie ind 
| MUDABUG, $5. Sener SG atte AP 
EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 


Branca Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave 


endir Sects, with age, height, color 





| Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces 
| Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths 
| and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 


} Culls equal to Troy Work 
Goods Called for and Delivered, 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 

CURED, The ORIGINAL and 

ONLY Cure prepared. Send 

stamp for book on Opium eat- 

| ing to W. B. Squire M. D., 
Worthington, Greene Co., lad. 


CRANDALL’S 
PATENT 


CARRIAGE FOR 1876. 








Beauty, Comfort, Durability and Economy, combined. 

Its form enables a child to sit or recline at ease without 
pillows and in safety without straps. Can be used as a 
swinging cradle 
is declared by all superior to any baby carriage made 


For Prices and right to Manufacture, address, 


JT. A. CRANDALI,, 
182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
0 VISITING CARDS, with your name nicely 
printed, sent for 25 cents. 35 Different Styles 
AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent for stamp 
t. F. JOUNSON, 
Brockton, Mass 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, 


series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, 
effect : the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attendin g the process; but,on the contrary, the sensations 
produce dare of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., 





and on SUNDAYS 
to12M 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 


WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A.M. tol P.M 


from 7 A. M. 


MONDAYS, 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in ‘a 
days in every case, or a. cheertully re- 
funded. 25 cous rece posipalas | 3 tas 
Scents. E. ES, “Xshiand. M 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 





Boys Department 


IN THE 


United States Centennial Exhibition. 


Mr. FRANK Lesuik has the pleasure to announce that he has perfected arrangements by which he is enabled to 


BOYS’ DEPARTMENT 


in the GREAT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA, and thus offer to the BOYS OF AMERICA an 


organize a 


opportunity for displaying before the visitors to the Exhibition specimens of their inventive and constructive talent 


art-taste, and capacity for mechanical contrivance, and 


furnish evidence of the effect of Republican institutions 


and free education in expanding the minds of the young, and in fitting boys to become intelligent, industrious capable 


and valuable citizens. 


issued February 9th. Send five cents for this number. 


Full particulars will be found in No. 487 of Frank Leslie's BOYS’ 


& GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


Address, 


Frank Leslie, New York. 


Costs no more than other styles, and | 


in the application of vapor, | 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a | 


procuring a powerful and invigorating | 
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a 
A Family Knitting Machine! 


Now attracting universal attention by its astonish 
performances and its great practical value for everyday 
family use. It knits every possible variety of plain or 
fancy work 
WITH ALMOST MAGICAL SPEED, 
And gives perfect shape and finish to all garments 
will knit a pair of socks in fifteen minutes! Ever 
machine WARRANTED pertect, and to do just what 


ts represented 


A complete instruction book accompanies each ma 
chir 

No. 1 Fa Machine. 1 evlinder, 72 needles. $30 

\ 4 2 72 100 $40 

4 sample machine wil e gent to any part of the 
United Stat ( ula (where we have no agent), ez 
press charges prepaid, on receipt of the price 


AGENTS wanted in every State, County, City and Town 
, 


to whom very eral discounts will be made 
Address, Bickrorp KyirtinG Macnine Mpc. Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Just Our. Four sizes. Send stamp for Cata 


logue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn 


Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations! 
TELOMSON’sS 
World-Renowned Patent 
Glove-Fitting Corsets. 





EA‘ EIGHT 
CORSET GRADES 
Stamped of 

* THOMSON,” FINISH, 
with and 
TRADE- EACH A 
MARK PERFECT 
A CROWN, FIT. 
They give entire satisfaction. Every lady who has 


worn them recommends them. Be sure to get the genuine 

A NOVELTY — THOMSON’S PATENT 
FASTENING CAPPED CORSET STEELS. 
They are UNBREAKABLE, and their fastenings do 
not abrade the dress For sale by first-class dealers eve 
rywhere. "THOMSON, LANGDON & CO.,N.Y., 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the U.S. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Et 
between John and Fulton, NEW YORK 


TIN-PLATE, BLOCK.-TIN, 


CLIFF S8T., 


If you wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read 
Cardening for Profit! 
If you wish to become «a Commercial Florist, read 


Practical Floriculture! 


If you wish to G: irden for Amusement or for Home 
se only, read 


Cardening for Pleasure! 
ALL BY 
PETER HENDERSON. 


$1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


Price 


GARDEN! 


Sent free te to all Applicants. 


Our large Illustrated Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 
colored plates, sent withaut charge to purchasers 
of any ot the above three books. Sent toallothers 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


Elec relent ores 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





MITATION Gold and Silver Watches, Chains s and Jew- 
elry. ‘end stamp for circular. CoL_Lins GoLD METAL 
War H Facrory, 335 Broadway, N.Y. P. 0. Box 3696 


THE FINGER-RING TRICK. 


SOMETHING NEW AND RICH. 


\ This beautiful trick is simply (to 
all appearance) a fancy finger-ring, 
silver-plated. and being of an odd pat 
tern, immediately arrests the atten 
tion of any friend, who will naturally 
ask to examine it 
ring isa small rubber ball, which is 
held in the palm of the hand, so as to prevent detection 
This ball is filled with water, and when a person examines 
it that you wish to play the trick on, you have only to 
close your hand, which will throw a small steady stream 
of water directly in a person’s face. Once filling the ball 
is sufficient to operate the trick one dozen times. If you 
wish to play this trick on Lapres, it may be made very 
greeable by fill ing the ball with cologne in place of water. 
I will send one by mail postage-paid, on receipt of price: 
40 cts. each, or $3 per doz.; 44 doz. $1.50; for less than 
half-dozen, full price. If you order a sample you will 
send fora dozen more. Send 3-cent stamp for 24 page 
Illustrated Price-list of Novelties, Steam Engines, etc, 


Address, 
WARD B. SNYDER 


84 Fulton Street, New York City. 
DECALCOMANIE, 


or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
%4 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
100 asa’td tures, 60 cts, They are Heada, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, ac. 
They can be easily transferred to any article 0 as to imitate the 
most beaatiful painting, Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMYDS 
fer 10 cts. ; 60for50 cts. Age hate wanted, q 
Address J. L. PATTEN & ©O., 162 William Street, New " ork, 
\ aGic Wann, Silent Friend, 
pi lard’s New Marriage Guide. 
mail, Catalogue free, Address, Lock Box 23, P.O., 





Book of Nature, Beck 
Either book 50 cts. by 
Phila 


ng H | isckeepers rejoice AGENTS make money witb 
} our o NEW articles, CaPEWELL & Co., Chesl Cc 


Attached to this | 





F iCKFOR) Agents Wanted. 

P) oe ~a 
[t) AUTOMarTic = 100 Styles Particulars rree. G. ULLMAN, 
= K eS | 50 for 25 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
= NITTER ES . 
2 @ \ h” Agents Wanted Cowan &Co., Eighth St NY 
e < » JOWAN oF gbth St 7 
4 I pot 4 -s PAY to to sell ur RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS 
ok b | rerms free. Taytor & Harrver, Cleveland, 0 

a re $10: $25; r day Send for Chromo Catalogue 
ve a -S ° J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 

oo e ancl 
a. ~- $5 20 per day at home. Samples worth $1 
=| A 5 Q to $ free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 
= ® S $l a day at home Agents wanted. Outfit and 
B ““i'g terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


trated Cata rT Free 


AGENTS. : ee ee 


shire no 


AGENTS make money canvassing for 63 styles of Em- 
blem Visiting and Business Cards. 63 sample= sent for 
10 cts H. A. MANLEy, 13 Dedham St., Boston, Ma 


KO4 A MONTH. Agents wanted. 24 best 
N)s) selling articlesin the world. One car frae 


Address, J. BRONSON, » Detroit, Mich. 


Pda » Agente Chien Yours Male and 
emale, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
FRE! * O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me 


A T Wante d thro ghout the United States 
GEN S: for the « of new and useful novelties 
Send stamp for circular aa particulars. MORSE & CO 
51 Courtlandt Street, New York 


4 MONTH 


3 Agents wanted everywhere. 
Jusiness honorable and first-class. Par 
ticulara gent free Address 
J WORTH ‘ CO., St Louis, Mo 


M rooDyY & SANKEY, Now re dy the Centen 
i nial Revival Medal, with Medallions of the great 
Revivalists. Samples, 25 cents; large discount ta the 
trade. J. & ' Ww WiLson, 172 Centre Street, New York 


start you. $8adaysuretoall, SIMPSON 
S & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 


Male or Female. Send your address, and 
get something that will bring you in 


honorably over $150 a month sure. [py 


M E yentors’ Union, !73 Greenwich Street 
New York 

WANTED. A few intelligent ladies and gen- 

y tlemen to solicit orders for Captain 


Glazier’s new work, “ Battles fer the Union.” Just the 
book for Centennial times. All expe eee sadvanced. Ref- 
erences required. DUSTIN, GIL} & CO., Hartford 
Conn., Chicago, IIL, Cincinnati, O 


AGENTS WANTED on our splendid com 
bination of 150 Fast-Setling Books. 
Also on our Magnificent Family Bibles 


ani Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 
$.000 superb illustrations. Particulars free. JOHN FE 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENTS for the best selling 
Statione r? Packages in the 
world. It contains 15 sheets pa 


per, 15 envelopes, golden pe n, penhol der, pencil, patent 
yard-measure and a piece of jewe Iry. Single package 
w th a pair of elegant sold stone sleeve-buttons, post-paid 
25 cents; 5 packages, with assorted jewelry, for $1 
Watches given away to all agents. Cir« "- free 
___ BRIDE & CO 769 Broadws ay, New York 


j in Illinois is making $5 
AN AGENT face “ cape gy 
FRANK LRSLIk’s ILucs 


One in Georgia made §80 the 
There is room for more 


WE WANT an agent in every town 
work at home. Write now and we will 


Fasy 


TRATED PUBLICATIONS 
first week WE WILL EMPLOY 
5,000 AT ONCE AND TEACH THEM HOW TO EARN AS MUCH 

wanted = in 
ONE WORKING AGENT ©...) 00.5: 
the United States. 
fit, the best and greatest number and variety of Illus 
trated Papers (16), the most artistic 
Chromos (7), and allow Agents the benefit of perpetual 
renewals, thus giving them a steady and assured income 


at once before your county is given 
APPLY out to some one else. Address, 
| AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
537 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


THE SPRING OPENING. 


We send out the most attractive out 


valuable and 





Four Stirring Stories are just about to begin, and will be 
read with avidity 





In No. 487 begins 


MISCHIEVOUS MATT; 


MIRTH AND MYSTERY. 
By Bracebridge Hemyng, 


(Jack HaRKaway). 





A Story full of all the best points of the inimitable 
author of ‘Jack Harkaway ” and ‘* Dick Lightheart.”’ 





In No. 490 begins 


THE YOUNG SCOUTS OF WYOMING. 


A Thrilling Tale of the Revolution 


By Lieut. R. H. Jayne. 


Full of Patriot Boys, Tories, and Indians 





In No, 490 begins 


JACK HARKAWAY; 


‘THE SECRET OF WEALTH, 
(Part V. of Jack HARKAWAY IN AMERICA.) 





In No. 491 begins 


MARK MANNING; 


OR, 


The Wreck Robbers of the Maelstrom, 
By Roger Starbuck, 


Author of ‘‘Tar Boy Diver,’ “ Yorna Ironsrprs,”’ ete, 








FRANK Leaurr’s Boys’ & = WEREELY aes every 
Wednesday, Price 5 cents. Yearly, $2.50, postage free 
Weekly Prizes for Puzzles. Monthly Pree en oh 


| Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, N.Y 











GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 


PIANO FORTES. 


singly beautiful, pur 





and sympatheti and are the perfection of musical 
mechanism We ha been familiar for upwards ! 
thirty year vith t progre of piano-forte mMakivug In 
Boston, and we must say that we never met with better 
instruments from that famous musical poriu tha 
those mad y GUILD, CHURCH & CO Providence 
Journa 

Our Piano Forres a EQUA nh every PARTICULAR of 
QUALITY and FINISH t! est Send for our * new 
plan,’’ by which re vlers and teachers in any part 
of the nt W tt no means, can compete 


with the most wealthy dealers 


CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 


Cor. Washington and Dover Sts., Boston. 






FRifle Air=Pistol. 
Recommended by Captain BoGaRpvs 


pion Wing Shot of Amerk 


Char 
portsman sl ld be without it $5 
Pore Mere. Co., 45 High St., Bost 


CURED WITHOUT THE 
KNIFE OR PAIN, and posi 
tively guaranteed, by Prot 
Comins, 345 Lexington Ave 
nue, New York. Book sent 
fres 


“The World at Large.” 


The Greatest Offer of the Nineteenth Century, 
A Large Framed Oil Chromo of 


CONTE N TMENT, 


Size, 14x17 inches, elegantly framed in 24g-inch Black 
Walnut and Gilt Frame, is presented FREE to any person 
Chromo is mounted, varnished and framed, and all ready 
to hang. with Picture, Cord, Screw eves, et« complete 


CAUGHT! 


who sends $1.85 for the Frresipe Gazette one year. This “A t ! } To-\ ie 
: Att Rigutr! Back To-Morrow j Fri 
° ‘riend., 
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ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot Springs, Ark. 





S. H. STITT & CO. 


Proprietors. 





This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 


ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unu ! 
altractions and inducements to the publ It tl 
only hotel at the Hot Sprir that can claim pi 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment 


being the best regulated and best sustained 
the South 


TEE ARGINGTOW 
Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and lux) 

ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvement 

in the art of hostelry, 





AIR PISTOL.—A new, harm- 
less and amusing toy, Shoots 49 
feet. Lotsof Fun. Sentby mailon 
receiptof 25 cts Address O. A, 
MURPHY, 65 Fulton St. NLY 





BADGER’'S 
For Husband, 


Father, | Souvenir” Razor Strop 


4 \ hos ro] ne ‘ 
Brother, Rich vem ed gold and leather 
|‘ ise Elegant, useful and most 


ceptable present for gentlemen, 





—_ 


Farewell Message of Hon. and Rev. E. D. Winslow | Sold by all dealer 





which could not be purchased at any art store for les 


than } 
FIV DOLLARS. 


: FLOWERS. 


This is truly a grand ¢ and every one should jump 
at the opportunity to subserih 


This chromo is printed in twenty bright oil-colors, an 100 Choice Redding Plant including Roses. 

is really a gem of art : - 
Agents wanted. to wh 1 a liberal discount , Geraniums, Fuchsias, Verbenas, etc., fo =10 
Send for terms. Address, 0) do. do do t 3 
C. B. THOMPSON, Publisher 100 Extra Fine Mixed Gladiolus $ 
Bridgewater, Cont 9 Assorted Lilies, including Aunctu l 

. 10 Double Tuberoses, started l 

of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever eens gm ; . 
saw, send 20 cents to W. C. Cannon. 46 10 Choice Dahlias, in 10 sorts 1 


Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. See Adv’t on the inside, The above named collections sent by expr upon I 


Ives’ ss "CL. ALLEN 
Patent 


5 ; Queens, N. Y. 
“Givuaiecear = M@MPS; HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THE IVES FASENT LAMP 00,,| PSSTimse Buea Pivreee Dave. 


41 Barclay Street, New York. 


Circulars with full particulars sent free. Address, 
P. C. DEVLIN & CO., 


J oe | Stationers and General Agents, 
JS | 30 Liberty Street, New York 
pp eae - _ 
| > row 19 
Ne Y | EXCELS/OR , “Lowest Priced and BEST. . 
le iw | =. Do Your Own Printing! 


= Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work, 

Business Men do their printing and advertis 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleagure and 


For Spring of 1876 will be ready in February with a | ie fitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
colored plate. Many beautiful new plants are offered, all S ntimg yen" ms fon and make money fast at 
at very low rates. Free to all my customers, to others P S. ral i atosy ag tty Manufacturers, 

esse KELSEY & O6,, Meriden, Oonm 










rinting. Send two stamps for full cata 
price 25 cents; a plain copy to all applicants free | 
Ready, Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds | 
Ready, Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, ete 


Printing-Press Gauge Pins. 20c. a set. Sold by dealers 
Washington City, D.C. 


BW ac» MEGILL, Mf’r, 21 Fulton Street, N. Y 
| 


GEO. WOODS & C0.’S 
RLOR ORGANS. 








a8 
> 


p, Elegant 


‘OUI 9} Jo ssou 
-yduo1z pus Aouenpiig 943 uesig 94} Butaty pu 


Designs and Finish, and Wonderful Variety of their 
Combination Solo Stops, Holine, Vox 
‘Sumy, Sutmabey I0aeu IV yy, ‘ouvtg pue ‘vusuny 


Excel in Quality of Tone, Thorough Workman 





These remarkable instruments possess capacities for musical effects and expression never before attained 
Adapted for Amateur and Professional, and an ornament in any parlor, g#9> Beautiful New Styles now ready, 


CEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Wareroom; 608 Washingt»n S'reet, Boston; 170 State Street, Chi ; Wm. A. Co. 
547 Broadway, New York; MG. Bisbee, 1032 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia T'S M, 


° . HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 
Pommery “Sec Champagne, ...ou Freres Carat wines. 


65 Broap S1,, New Yor 


| Eeccentricities 


| The Origin of the Diamona, ete. 
| A Laotian Stag-hunt 


| The Suez Canal: The Khedive of Egypt. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 


Frank Leslie’s 


| 
/POPULAR MONTHLY 


EXCELLENT, ATTRACTIVE, AND CHEAP. 


This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reac] 
t once a circulation seldom attained in years 
Every Number gives 128 pages of excehient reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational 
The Third Number is now ready, with the following attractive 
CONTENTS: 
LITERATURE 
Bric-a-Brac 
rhe Two Dogs 
Ruby Clyde’s Companion 
History —Extreme Sénsitiveness in the Blind 
Dance among the Ticunas 
The Rhinoceros: Its Bird-Guardian. and How it is Hunted 
Captain Cochrane, the Pedestrian Traveler 
| Litters, Palanquins, and Sedans 
An Elephant’s Devotion 
What Finally becomes of the Precious Metals 
The Church Clock’s Secret, by Walter E. MeCann | The First Church in Salem 
A Memento Mori Watch, given by Mary Queen of Scots to | Southern Scenes: Trapping Fish on the James River 
her Maid of Honor, Mary Setoun. | African Adventures 
The Mischianza : an Anecdote of American History | Miss Molly Dimond. 
The Church of Santa Maria de Belem, os Jeronymos } Sealing in the Gulf of St. Lawrenes 
Richelieu. By the Author of ‘‘ Mirabeau,”’ etc. Assassination of Abraham Lincoln 
The Serf’s Revenge : a Story of Siberian Exile. By Col. | The Princess Shepherdess, 
W. Knox Coming to Woo 
Reception of Columbus after his First Voyage 
Circumstantial Evidenc« 
The Raphia Palm, of Madagascar, and the Caryota, ef 


rhe Suez Canal 

None but his Own Enemy 
Advantages of Early Ris 

The Drolleries of Gotham 
Fashions, Oriental and Occidental 
A Year’s Work 

Gillian. By Etta W. Pierce 
Duck-shooting in Chesapeake Ba 
An American's Visit to Munich 


An Armful of Oven-wood, 





The Satin Bower-birt. Malabar 

Grandma's Birthday, Lead and its Uses. 
Weighing the Donkey Industry 

The Pink Countess. By Joaquin Miller (continued) Recent Progressive Science 
To a Waterfowl By William Cullen Bryant Entertaining Column 
William Cullen Bryant. By James Parton 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Weighing the Donkey 
Basin for the Suez Canal: at Suez—Workmen Loading | Interior of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
a Dirt-train of Dromedaries—Lake Menzaleh Statue of St. Peter in St. Peter's 
Breakwater at Port Said—Digging through the Plateau | The Convalescent 
of Chalouf—Lake Timsah | Michael Angelo 
View of the Canal near Kantara—Ismailia and the | Roman Peasants Fleeing from the Malarta ef the Cam 
Freshwater Canal—The Cutting near Chalouf. | pagna 
Ferdinand Lesseps, Projector of the Suez Canal The Sibyl’s Cave, Tivoli 
M. De Lesseps Explaining on a Map the Course, Diffi | To a Waterfowl 
culties, ete, of the Suez Canal. Evening 
Plan of the Maritime Canal with the small Fresh- | William Cullen B yant 
water Canal The Two Dogs 
Map to Show what is Gained to Navigation by the Suez | Ruby Clyde’s Companion 
Canal Dance among the Ticunas« a South American Trine 
The Waters of the Mediterranean entering the Basin of | The Bird-guardian of the Rhinoceros—The Spoor of 
the Bitter Lakes—View at El Guisr Station—The Rhinocero 
Fountains of Moses | Umbrella Characteristics 
Mecca Pilgrims—Arrival of Merchandise before the | Horse Litter in the Time of Richard II Lady's Sedan 
Opening of the Canal—Union of the Waters of the chair—Sedan-chairs—Queen Elizabeth in her Stat 
Red Sea and Mediterranean. Sedin. 
Fash on, Oriental and Occidental A Japanese Palanquin—Imperial Palanquin 
General View of the Isthmus of Suez. Tandook or Javanese Palanquin 
Formal Opening, November 16th, 1869 The J’Halledar or State Palanquin of India—State Palan 
Gillian. quin at Goa. 
Duck-shooting in Chesapeake Bay Southern Scenes: Fishermen Setting their Traps on 
Canvas-back Duck James River. 
A Year’s Work Interior of the Oldest Church, Salem—Exterior—Ancicnt 
Munich: "The Walhalla—PBasilica of St. Boniface—New Wooden Mortar 
Pinakothek —Mary Column—Glyptothek—Gate of | African Adventures: Away we Dashed in a Mad Gallop 


Victory. Side by Side—A Giraffe Drove her Neck into the 
Walhalla (interior view) University—Palace or Rezidenz Fork of a Great Tree 
Beer Girl in a Brewery : | Early Morning: Feeding the Kitten 
Colossal Statue of ** Bavaria’? and Portico—Interior of | Miss Molly Dimond 

Head of Statue (back and front) Sesl-fishing in the Bay of St. Lawrence—Killing—Skin 


ping and Taking Out the Blubber 
Death bed of Abraham Lincoln 


The Church Clock’s Secret 
The Mischianza Ticket, 


Memento Mori Watch | The Princéss Shepherdess 
South Front of Santa Maria de Belem, os Jeronymos, | Coming to Woo. 
Lisbon Reception of Columbus after his First Voyage 
Cardinal Richelieu and the Capuchin Father Joseph The Lead-mines of Missouri: Sinking aShaft ina Missourt 
Marie de Medicis Lead-mine—Entrance to the Mines 
Marriage of Marie de Medicis to Henry IV. of France | Portion of a Smelting Furnace in a Missouri) Lead mino 
Exterior View of the Smelting Furnace —Breal 


The Serf's Revenge 
A Laotion Stag-hunt ing and Weighing Mineral 

An Armful of Oven-wood | The Raphia Palm, of Madagascar, and the Caryo 0, of 
The Satin Bower-bird Malubar 

Grandma’s Birthday 


The ‘* POPULAR MONTHLY ” appears in season for the approaching month, and can be found at all news dep 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Lilustrations, Price only 20 Cents. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE 





Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street, New York City. 


o_o ee ote 











